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THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THBOUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


Thig  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAII  If. 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets1 


D.  C.  DODGE. 

(Jen'l  Manager,  Denver. 
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simple  stories. 

Price,  Postpaid,         -         -        30  Cents. 
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DOVER  AND  ITS  CASTLE. 

The  architectural  style,  history  and 
present  use  of  the  ancient  castles  of 
Great  Britain  form  an  interesting  study. 

Many  of  these  edifices  are  now  partly 
in  ruins  and  are  preserved  as  objects  of 
curiosity  because  of  their  association 
with  historical  events.  Some  are  kept 
in  repair,  having  been  restored  in  out- 
ward appearance,  and  form  the  abode 
of  some  of  the  nobility.  Others  are 
occupied  by  the  government  as  military 
strongholds.  Of  the  latter  class  is 
Dover  Castle,  shown  in  our  illustration. 

The  view  is  from  the  southwest,  just 
inside  the  Admiralty  Pier. 

The  face  of  the  cliffs — which  are  seen 
to  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea — is  of  milky  whiteness,  and  is 
sometimes  finite  dazzling  in  the  sun- 
light. It  presents  a  peculiarly  striking 
appearance  in  contrast  with  the  bright 
green  of  the  verdure  which  clothes  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  hill.  On 
approaching  it  from  the  inland  side,  it 
appears  like  a  vast  grassy  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cluster  of  massive  stone 
buildings.  On  its  surface  the  soil  is  but 
,i    tew     inches      in     depth.        Beneath      this 

is  a  chalk  formation  reaching    down    for 
hundreds  of  feet. 

1  lie     altitude     ot     the     eastlc     is     three 
hundred     and     twenty     feet     above    sea 

level.       Its     walls     enclose      an       area      of 

thirty  five      acres.       The      fortress      was 


originally  founded  by  the  Romans  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  was  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  the  Saxons,  then  by  the 
Normans,  and  at  later  periods  in  its 
history,  till  now  the  summit  of  the  cliffs 
is  crowned  with  barracks  and  fortifica- 
tions. The  keep,  or  donjon — the  highest 
and  strongest  part  of  the  castle — has 
walls  twenty-four  feet  in  thickness,  and 
is  ninety-two  feet  high.  It  was  built  by 
Henry  II. 

From  its  turret  the  coast  of  France, 
twenty-one  miles  distant,  is  visible  in 
clear  weather.  Within  the  keep  is  a 
well  three  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  Pharos,  an  octagonal  watch 
tower  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle, 
is  of  Roman  architecture,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  regular 
mason  work  in  Great  Britain.  Attached 
to  it  is  the  Church  of  St.  Maty  de 
Castro,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eadbakl,  prior  to  the  sixth  century, 
and  therefore  the  oldest  surviving  church 
building  in  Great  Britain.  Others 
erected  at  an  anterior  date  have  been 
ruined  and  restored,  but  this  has  been 
preserved,  with  the  exception  <'t  a  small 
portion  oi  wall,  and  the  modern  roof. 

The  castle  keep   is  used   as  a   ruaga 

and  is  consequentl)  well  stocked  with 
i titions  ol    war,      It     is     regarded    as 

I  ii  nub  proof.        In   it    is  a  c  minus  old  clock, 

made  in    1  '■'•  I 8. 
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There  is  also  retained  there  another 
memento  of  the  distant  past.  This  is  a 
brass  cannon,  twenty-four  feet  long,  cast 


convict  prison.  On^a  hill  to  the  north- 
west is  Fort  Burgoyne,  a  part  of  the 
new    fortifications     connected    with    the 


at  Utrecht,    in  1544,     and    presented    to   [  castle,     and    commanding    the    landward 

Henry  VIII.  by  Charles  V.     Immediately  >  approaches  thereto. 

east  of  the  castle  enclosure    is    a    large   I       But  the  walls  and  towers  with  which 
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the  castle  eminence  bristles  are  not  all 
that  is  notable  in  connection   therewith. 

There  is  a  system  of  underground 
works  which  fairly  honeycombs  the  crest 
of'the  cliffs.  In  this  is  provided  ample 
accommodations  for  two  thousand,  who, 
with  vast  quantities  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  are  thus  safe  from  assault. 
The  whole  fortress  is  lined,  above  and 
below,  with  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  and 
would  be  impregnable  to  a  very  large 
force  attacking  it  either  by  land  or  sea. 
One  of  the  subterranean  passages  from 
these  underground  workings  leads  down 
a  flight  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  steps 
and  out  to  the  town  below. 

Just  west  of  the  elevation  on  which 
the  castle  is  located  is  a  rift  in  the 
chain  of  chalk  cliffs  which  extend  for 
miles  along  the  southwestern  coast,  and 
in  places  rise  to  a  height  of  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Through  the  little 
valley  formed  by  this  opening  the  river 
Dover  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  On  its 
sloping  sides,  sheltered  from  the  biting 
east  wind  and  protected  from  the 
northern  blasts  is  the  quiet  town  of 
Dover.  It  has  a  population  of  thirty- 
five  thousand.  In  that  portion  known 
as  the  old  town  the  houses  are  small, 
dingy  and  unattractive.  The  new  town 
presents  a  better  appearance. 

On  the  side  of  the  town  opposite  the 
castle  is  a  cliff  called  the  Western 
Heights,  whose  summit  is  reached  by  a 
spiral  staircase  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  steps.  This  cliff  is  also  strongly 
fortified.  West  of  it  is  Hay  or  Shakes- 
peare Cliff — the  latter  title  arising  from 
the  place  being  mentioned  in  King 
I. ear.  In  May,  L847,  a  huge  mass  of 
this  cliff,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
feet  in  height,  fifteen  teet  wide,  ami 
estimated  to  contain  forty-eight  thou- 
sand tons  of  chalk,  sealed  oil  and  fell  to 
the  base;  another  body  of  ten   thousand 


cubic  yards  fell  soon  after.  A  little 
farther  on  is  Abbott's  Chalk  Cliff, 
through  which  there  is  a  railway  tunnel 
over  a  mile  in  length.  Between  this  and 
a  tunnel  nearly  as  long  in  Shakespeare 
Cliff,  a  mass  of  chalk  three  hundred 
feet  long,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  high,  and  seventy  feet  thick  was 
removed  by  blasting,  in  1843,  with  a 
charge  of  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

In  a  narrow  valley  at  the  west  base 
of  Shakespeare  Cliff  are  the  works  of 
the  projected  Channel  tunnel.  A  ver- 
tical shaft  was  sunk  there,  and  excavat- 
ing beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
commenced,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  tunnel  to  the  French  coast.  But  the 
British  government  refused  to  allow  the 
work  to  go  on,  for  the  reason  that  such 
a  tunnel  might  be  utilized  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England   by  a  continental  army. 

The  little  harbor  of  Dover  formerly 
possessed  few  advantages  for  the  pro- 
tection of  vessels  from  the  tempestuous 
storms  which  sweep  up  from  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  But  it  has  been  so 
improved  by  the  government  that  it 
now  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels 
of  ordinary  size.  The  Admiralty  Pier, 
which  extends  twenty-four  hundred  feet 
out  from  the  shore,  is  an  immense  stone 
breastwork  which  forms  one  arm  of  a 
harbor  of  refuge.  At  its  outer  extremity 
is  a  fort  mounting  two  eighty-one  ton 
guns.  This  pier  is  the  starting  and 
arriving  point  for  a  fleet  of  steamers 
which  ply  between  Dover  and  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  a  busy  place,  particularly 
in  the  summer  time,  as  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal  route  of    travel. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  In  aid  ol  the 
awful  nausea,  or  sea  sickness,  caused  by 
the  "chops  of  the  Channel."     The  tides 

from  the  North  Sea  ami  tin-  English 
Channel  meet  in  I  lover  Strait,  and 
when  a  gale  is  blowing  with  either  tide, 
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the  surface  of  the  water  is  indescribably 
rough.  The  waves  sweep  in  every 
direction,  and  breaking  over  each  other, 
form  a  boiling,  seething,  foaming  mass 
which  only  the  strongest  vessels  can 
ride  with  a  degree  of  safety,  and  never 
in  comfort  or  perfect  security.  There 
is  an  awful  grandeur  in  the  sight  of  a 
ship  three  hundred  feet  long  or  more 
being  picked  up  on  the  crest  of  the 
waves,  drove  sharply  around  to  a  right 
angle  with  its  former  position,  and  then 
dropped  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  only 
to  be  caught  up  and  similarly  treated 
again  and  again;  but  there  is  nothing 
grand  in  the  landsman's  experience  on 
the  vessel  at  such  a  time.  Between 
New  Haven  and  Dieppe  the  chopping  of 
the  sea  during  a  storm  is  even  worse 
than  on  the  Dover  and  Calais  route. 
In  fine  weather,  however,  the  speediest 
of  the  staunch  Channel  steamers  cross 
between  Dover  and  Calais  in  forty 
minutes,  the  voyage  being  pleasant  and 
interesting.  At  night  the  lights  at 
Calais  can  be  seen  before  those  on  the 
Dover  coast  disappear  from  view. 

The  harbor  of  Dover  is  so  much  safer 
and  more  accessible  in  a  storm  than 
that  at  Calais,  that  at  such  times  it  is 
usually  crowded  with  vessels  in  for 
shelter.  It  was  just  outside  of  Dover, 
during  a  hurricane  in  October,  1891, 
that  a  German  ship  which  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make  port  foundered  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  in  full 
view  of  thousands  of  people  who  had 
been  called  out  by  the  signals  of  dis- 
tress. The  water  was  not  deep  enough 
to  submerge  the  masts,  and  on  these 
the  crew  of  thirty-two  persons  took 
refuge.  Lifeboats  were  launched  in  an 
effort  to  rescue  them,  and  for  thirty 
hours  the  boatmen  worked  heroically 
to  reach  the  wreck.  But  the  angry 
waves  dashed  them   back,    and    the    life- 


boats were  capsized  again  and  again. 
Several  of  the  brave  boatmen  lost  their 
lives  in  this  way.  One  by  one  the 
unfortunate  Germans  could  be  seen, 
while  daylight  lasted,  to  drop  exhausted 
from  the  rigging,  and  were  only  seen 
again  when  their  bodies  afterwards 
washed  ashore.  At  last  a  lifeboat 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  vessel  and 
rescuing  the  only  one  of  the  crew  left, 
a  bo}'  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  Strait  of  Dover,  which  unites  the 
English  Channel  with  the  North  Sea,  or 
German  Ocean,  and  separates  England 
from  France,  is  twenty-four  miles  long. 
It  extends  from  Cape  Griznez  to  Calais 
on  the  French  side,  and  from  Dunge- 
ness  to  the  South  Foreland  on  the  Eng- 
lish side.  By  the  French  it  is  called 
Pas  de  Calais,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Romans  as  Fretum  Gallicum. 
Its  breadth  at  Dover,  where  it  is  nar- 
rowest, is  twenty-one  miles.  A  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable,  completed  in 
1851,  connects  Dover  with  Calais,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Another 
line  crosses  to  Ostend.  The  telephone 
cable,  laid  in  1891,  and  connecting  the 
line  from  London  to  Paris,  is  stretched 
from  Calais  to  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  just 
above  Dover,  and  then  comes  to  the 
latter  place. 

It  is  probable  that  near  Dover  Eng- 
land was  once  joined  to  the  continent 
by  an  isthmus,  on  the  submerged  sur- 
face of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  railway  bridge  from  England  to 
France.  The  preliminary  survey  was 
completed  in  1892.  In  making  this  it 
was  ascertained  that  in  no  place  would 
it  be  necessary  to  make  the  bridge 
spans  more  than  five  hundred  feet  in 
length.  A  company  was  organized  in 
England,  and  is  now  seeking,  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  the  permission  of 
Parliament  to  go  on  with  the    work.      It 
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is  estimated  that  the  bridge  can  be 
completed  in  seven  years,  at  a  total 
cost,  inclusive  of  a  double-track  railway 
and  sufficient  rolling  stock,  of  thirty-two 
million  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  million  dollars. 

Dover  Castle  and  vicinity  occupy  an 
important  place  in  British  history.  The 
borough  was  one  of  the  five  English 
Channel  ports,  lying  opposite  France, 
which  for  ages  received  special  privi- 
leges from  the  rulers  of  Britain  for 
providing  in  war  a  certain  number  of 
ships  at  their  own  expense.  Their 
charter  dates  from  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  They  were  governed  by 
an  officer  called  the  lord  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports.  His  official  residence  was 
Dover  Castle.  His  jurisdiction  extended 
over  civil,  military  and  naval  matters. 

The  original  cinque  ports  were  Sand- 
wich, Dover,  Hythe,  Romney  and 
Hastings;  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were 
subsequently  added.  In  Parliament 
they  were  allowed  two  members  each, 
under  the  title  of  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports,  but  this  privilege  is  now  restricted 
to  Dover,  Sandwich  and  Hastings. 
The  special  advantages  formerly  pos- 
sessed are  not  now  allowed,  though  the 
office  of  lord  warden  still  exists,  and 
affords  a  lucrative  position  for  appoin- 
tees of  the  crown. 

It  was  near  Dover  that  Julius  Cai'sar, 
5.")  1!.  C,  made  the  first  Roman  effort 
to  invade  Britain.  At  that  time  he  was 
Governor  of  Gaul,  or  France.  He 
brought  eighty  ships  and  twelve  thou- 
sand men  to  the  British  coast,  but  after 
some  hard  fought  battles  was  glad  to 
accept  terms  of  peace  and  retire.  He 
returned  the  next  year  with  Dearly  three 
times  the  force,  and  defeated  the 
Britons,  but  his  successes  were  so 
unsatisfactory  that  he  again  departed. 
A  century  later,    when   the   Romans  suc- 


cessfully   invaded    Britain,    they    landed 
further  around  on  the  south  coast. 

In  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
Dover  was  regarded  as  the  key  to 
Britain.  For  the  strong  opposition  it 
made  to  William  the  Conqueror  the 
town  was  burned,  and  men  women  and 
children  indiscriminately  butchered.  In 
the  Church  of  the  Knights  Templar,  at 
Dover,  King  John,  known  in  history  as 
the  murderer  of  the  young  Prince 
Arthur,  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
submitting  to  the  pope  of  Rome;  and 
there  the  money  that  he  paid  as  tribute 
was  trampled  upon  by  the  haughty 
papal  legate.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who 
refused  to  obey  the  king's  order  to 
burn  out  Prince  Arthur's  eyes,  com- 
manded the  castle  in  its  long  and 
successful  defense  against  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  and  the 
revolted  barons,   in  121(3. 

The  Spanish  Armada  received  its  first 
check  from  the  British  fleet  off  the 
Dover  coast,  in  1588.  At  the  opening 
of  the  civil  war  the  castle  was  garri- 
soned by  royalists,  and  held  out  a  long 
time  against  the  parliamentary  forces, 
but  was  finally  taken  by  stratagem.  It 
was  there  that  Charles  II.  landed,  on 
his  restoration  to  the  British  throne  in 
L660;  and  there  Louis  XVIII.  embarked, 
in  1814,  on  the  Bourbons  being  recalled 
to  power  in  France.  From  its  promi- 
nence in  the  annals  of  the  past  the 
reader  can  understand  why  Great  Britain 
todav  maintains  it  as  a  military  strong 
hold.  ./■   //■  A. 


Truu  courage  is  nol  t  he  I"  utal  force 
Of  vulgar  heroes,  but  tho  firm  resolve 
i  H  \  irtue  and  of  reason.     He  who  tli inks 
\\  ,iii. hi  1 1  en  aid  i"  shine  in  deeds  of  arms, 
Builds  nil  n  Bandy  basis  lii*  renown : 
A  dream,  :<  I  ipour,  "i  an  angue  fit, 
M.i\  make  i « ard  "f  him. 
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FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE. 

"Josh!  Oh  Josh!  Joshie!"  called 
Mrs.  W.  to  one  of  half  a  dozen  boys 
who  were  having  a  noisy  game  of  foot- 
ball in  the  street. 

Josh  paused  long  enough  to  look  at 
his  mother  standing  in  the  front  door- 
way, and  to  answer,  "Yes,  ma'am,  I'm 
coming. " 

"You  must  go  and  take  those  papers 
to  Mr.  M.  right  away,"  continued  the 
mother.  "We  don't  know  of  what 
importance  the}'  may  be  to  him.  I 
wish  people  would  take  a  little  more 
pains  to  write  plainly,  or  that  the  post- 
men would  look  at  numbers  and  names 
before  they  drop  letters  and  papers  into 
people's  boxes.  " 

"Well,  let's  leave  them  here  until  the 
postman  comes  tomorrow,  and  then 
give  them  to  him,  and  tell  him  of  his 
mistake,"  said  Josh,  who  had  left  his 
play  reluctantly  to  go  into  the  house. 

"We  may  not  see  the  postman 
tomorrow  any  more  than  we  did  today, 
and  as  you  know  where  Mr.  M.  lives, 
and  it's  not  so  very  far  away,  you  ought 
to  take  the  package  to  him  at  once," 
said  the  mother.  "It  will  only  be  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  Suppose  papa 
should  send  us  a  letter,  and  the  post- 
man should  leave  it  at  the  wrong  house, 
would  we  not  think  it  kind  of  a  little 
boy  who  would  leave  off  playing  and 
bring  it  to  us,  instead  of  letting  us  wait 
for  another  day?" 

"I'm  going  with  it  right  now,  mother; 
where  is  the  package?"   said  Josh. 

Mrs.  W.  smiled  approvingly  upon  her 
twelve  year  old  son,  as  she  handed  him 
a  rather  mysterious-looking  package  of 
papers  or  letters  which  the  postman  had 
left  there  by  mistake. 

"Where  is  it  you  have  to  go,   Josh?" 

"What  are  you  going  for?"  "Be 
gone  long,  Josh?"      "Can't  you   wait   till 


we  finish  this  game?"  shouted  the  other 
boys  all  in  a  breath,  as  Josh  ran  from 
the  house  to  the  sidewalk. 

"Got  to  take  this  bundle  up  to  Mr. 
M.,"  answered  Josh.  "Postman  left  it 
here  instead  of  taking  it  to  where  it 
belongs. " 

"To  Mr.  M?  I  can  tell  you  I  would 
not  do  it!"  said  one  boy.  "M.'s  no 
good,"  cried  out  another;  "he  is  hard 
as  anything  against  our  people." 
"Votes  the  wrong  ticket  every  time, 
and  tries  to  get  everyone  else  to  do  just 
as  he  does,"   bawled  a  third. 

"Can't  help  it,  can't  help  it,"  shouted 
Josh;  "mother  says  I  must  take  this 
package  of  papers  to  him,  and  so  I 
must."  And  then  he  just  halted  to  give 
one  more  kick  at  the  ball  which  was 
thrown  in  front  of  him;  and  his  mother 
left  her  ironing  and  called  to  him  this 
time  from  the  window: 

"Joshie,  I  want  you  to  be  a  good  boy 
now,  and  hurry;  you  know  there  are  the 
chores  to  do  when  you  get  back;  you 
won't  have  time  to  play  any  more  this 
afternoon. " 

Josh  ran  on,  and  the  other  boys  ran 
after  him,  kicking  the  ball  and  laughing 

and  shouting. 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed  Mrs.  M.,  as  she 
went  back  to  her  work,  "I  don't  see 
why  those  noisy,  thoughtless  boys  want 
to  follow  josh  all  the  time.  I'm  afraid 
they  will  make  him  forget  his  duty  or 
lose  the  package. " 

But  Josh  did  not  forget  to  keep 
straight  ahead,  and  presently  he  came 
to  a  pretty,  pleasant  place,  with  broad 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door  of  a 
handsome  house.  He  ran  up  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell  without  hesitation, 
for  Josh  was  not  one  of  the  shy,  timid 
boys  we  so  often  meet.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  young  girl,  just    as    a    man 
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came  up  the  steps,  and  paused  by  Josh, 
looking  at  him  in  a  questioning  way. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Josh, 
politely  removing  his  hat. 

"Good  evening,"  returned  Mr.  M., 
for  it  was  he. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  young  man?" 
continued  the  gentleman  good-naturedly. 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  said  Josh. 
"Here  is  a  package  of  letters,  or  some- 
thing, which  the  postman  left  at  our 
house  by  mistake,  f  think  it  is  for 
you,  and  mother  said  I  better  bring  it 
to  you.  " 

The  man  took  the  package  which 
Josh  held  towards  him,  and  Josh  turned 
to  skip  away  to  his  boy  companions. 

"Wait  a  minute,  my  little  man,"  said 
Mr.    M.,  and  Josh  obeyed. 

"1  owe  you  something  for  your  kind- 
ness in  bringing  this  package  to  me  so 
promptly,"  continued  the  man.  "What 
shall  I  give  you?" 

"O  not  anything,"  answered  Josh, 
"it's  all  right,"   and  he  started  again    to 

go- 

"But  I  want  to  give  you  something; 
I  like  boys  who  are  willing  to  oblige 
other  people;  I  presume  you  left  your 
work  to  come  and  bring  this  to  me?" 
said  the  man,   still  detaining  Josh. 

Nu  sir,"  answered  the  boy;  "I  was 
only  playing,  and  1  was  not  very  willing 
to  come,  either;  but  mother  wanted  me 
to,   and  so  I  did. " 

"Well,  you  ate  honest,  anyhow,"  said 
Mr.  M.,  laughing  a  little  at  the  boy's 
candor,  "and  I  like  that.  Please  take 
my  thanks  to  your  mother,  and  here  is 
fifteen  cents  for  you,"  and  lie  drew  his 
hand  from  his  pocket,  anil  placed  the 
two  small  (ciins  in  [oshie's  hand,  who 
onlj     waited    now     to     say  Thank      yOU, 

ii. "    and   then   ran     away     to    where     the 
other  boys  were  waiting  for  him, 

"Let's  kick  the  ball  all  the  way   I'."  I* 


again  to  our  house,"  said  Josh,  giving 
it  a  toss  that  sent  it  flying  in  the  direc- 
tion spoken  of. 

"What  did  M.  give  you  for  your 
trouble?"  asked  one  of  the  boys,  who 
had  been  near  enough  to  witness  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceedings  between  Josh 
and   Mr.    M. 

"Fifteen  cents,"  replied  Josh,  at  the 
same  time  feeling  in  his  pocket  to  make 
sure  he  had  placed  the  money  there  all 
right. 

"The  stingy  fellow,  to  offer  you  as 
little  as  that,"   said  one  boy. 

"Oh  no,"  exclaimed  Josh,  "I  don't 
think  that;  it  is  all  it  was  worth,  and  I 
believe  he  would  have  given  me  more  if 
I  had  wanted   it.  " 

"Why  didn't  you  take  all  he'd  give 
you,  and  then  you  could  have  treated  us 
all?"   asked  the  largest  of  the  group. 

"I  didn't  want  to,"  answered  Josh. 
"I  wouldn't  have  taken  anything  only  to 
be  polite,  because  he  urged  me  to  take 
something. " 

"You  can  treat  us  all  'round  with  the 
fifteen  cents,"  said  one  little  fellow,  who 
had  not  been  home  for  lunch,  and  was 
hungry. 

"I'll  get  something  with  the  nickel, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  spend  the  ten 
cents  now,"   Josh  answered. 

"Urn!  what  can  you  get  for  a  nickel?" 
asked  the  big  boy   contemptuously. 

"  I  can  get  crackers  enough  to  go 
'round,  or  raisins,  or  gum,"  answered 
Josh,   stopping   in   Front  oi   a   small   store 

"Now,  what  shall  we  have,   boys?" 

"Whv  don't  you  spend  the  ten  rents, 
too,  and  get  something  worth  having?" 
asked  one  ol  the  boys. 

I  '.ii  ause    I    want    to     keep     it      to     buj 

something  for  father,"   replied  Josh. 

"Mother  will  visit  him  next  Thursday, 
ami  maybe  1  can  go  too;  an)  how .   I   can 

get   him    some    Inut    with    the    ten     cents; 
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he  likes  fruit  so  well,  and  he  never  gets 
any  up  there  in  the  'Pen.'  only  when 
we  take  him  some. " 

"Is  that  so.  Josh?  Well,  I'd  keep 
the  nickel,  too,"  said  the  big  boy;  "you 
can  get  quite  a  lot  of  some  kinds  of 
fruit  for  fifteen  cents. " 

"O  well,  I'll  get  us  a  chew  of  gum  all 
'round  with  the  nickel,"  said  Josh,  "and 
I  may  be  able  to  make  a  little  more 
money  some  way  before  Thursday. " 

"Let's  have  a  cracker  apiece  instead 
of  gum,  Josh,"   said  the  hungry  boy. 

"All  right,"  said  Josh,  "crackers  it  is, 
then,"  and  he  went  into  the  store,  while 
the  other  boys  waited  for  him  outside. 

"Look  here,  boys,  do  you  know  what 
it  is?"  asked  the  big  boy,  calling  the 
others  close  around  him,  "Joshie's 
father  is  in  the  'Pen'  for  'conscience 
sake. '  Of  course  his  wages  are  stopped 
while  he's  there;  Josh  has  no  regular 
way  of  making  money,  and  his  mother 
and  his  aunt  Alice  work  as  hard  as  any- 
thing to  get  along.  I'm  going  to  give 
Josh  two-bits  to  go  with  his  ten  cents 
to  get  something  nice  for  his  father. 
Now  what  are  the  rest  of  you  going  to 
do?" 

"I've  got  a  nickel  I'll  give  him,  but 
it's  at  home,"  said  one.  "Mother  keeps 
my  money  for  me,  or  it  don't  'keep'  at 
all;    it  all  goes  if  I  carry   it." 

Two  or  three  others  made  similar 
answers.  The  little,  hungry  boy  said 
nothing,  but  looked  sorrowful,  as  he 
remembered  the  fifty  cents  his  grand- 
mother had  given  him  only  a  day  or  two 
before,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  spent 
almost  immediately  for  dainties  to  eat. 
He  silently  wished  he  was  not  such  a 
little  'spendthrift,'  as  he  was  often 
called,  for  he  would  have  been  so 
pleased  to  have  given  Josh  something, 
as  the  others  were  going  to  do,    but    he 


had  not  even  a  nickel.  He  made  a 
good  resolve  then  and  there,  which  was, 
that  forever  after  he  would  keep  some- 
thing on  hand  for  such  occasions  as 
that,  and  never,  never  again  spend  his 
last  dime,  no  matter  how  much  he  might 
want  to.  (Let  us  hope  he  may  be  able 
to  keep  that  wise  resolution,  and  that 
many  other  boys  like  him  may  form  the 
same  resolution  and  hold  to  it.) 

Josh  came  out  of  the  store  presently, 
with  such  a  queer  look,  half  serious, 
half  funny,  but  no  bag  of  crackers. 
"Boys!"  he  said,  mysteriously,  "there's 
no  treat  for  us  this  time,  after  all.  I've 
got  to  go  back  to  Mr.    M. 's. " 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


A  GRATEFUL  STORK 


A  story  of  a  stork  is  told  by  a  Ger- 
man paper.  About  the  end  of  March, 
1891,  a  pair  of  storks  took  up  their 
abode  on  the  roof  of  the  school-house 
in  the  village  of  Poppenhofen.  One  of 
the  birds  appeared  to  be  exhausted  by 
its  long  journey  and  the  bad  weather  it 
had  passed  through.  On  the  morning 
after  its  arrival  the  bird  was  found  by 
the  schoolmaster  lying  on  the  ground 
before  the  school  house  door.  The 
man,  who,  like  all  Germans,  considered 
it  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  have  the 
stork's  nest  on  his  house,  picked  up 
the  bird  and  took  it  indoors.  He 
nursed  it  carefully  and  when  it  was  con- 
valescent used  every  morning  to  carry  it 
to  the  fields  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  where  its  mate  appeared  regularly 
at  the  same  hour  to  supply  it  with  food. 
The  stork  is  now  cured;  and  every 
evening  it  flies  down  from  the  roof  and 
gravely  walks  by  the  side  of  its  friend 
from  the  schoolhouse  to  the  meadows, 
accompanied  by  a  wondering  crowd  of 
children. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


II. 

lntroductory==The  Microscope. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  paper,  a  table 
was  given  showing  the  classification  of 
the  animal  kingdom  as  accepted  by 
students  of  zoology  today.  In  our 
efforts  to  examine  a  few  types  from  each 
of  the  branches  and  classes  there  named, 
it  will  be  best  for  us  to  begin  with 
animals  of  the  simplest  structure,  and 
proceed  step  by  step  to  the  study  of  the 
more  complex.  This  will  necessitate  our 
dealing  at  first  with  some  of  the  minutest 
forms  of  life;  and  these  can  be  observed 
by  means  of  the  microscope  only.  As 
this  instrument  will  therefore  be  an 
indispensable  tool  for  our  work,  it  can- 
not be  amiss  for  us  to  devote  a  short 
time  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
microscope   itself. 

The  unaided  powers  of  human  vision 
do  not  enable  us  to  discern  objects 
below  a  certain  size;  but  the  microscope 
is  a  device  by  which  the  limit  of  vision 
is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  objects 
extremely  small. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  micro- 
scope is  constructed  is  very  simple. 
Every  reader  knows  that  objects  look- 
small  at  a  distance,  but  increase  in 
apparent  size  as  they  are  approached  by 
the  observer,  or  brought  nearer  to  him. 
There  is  a  certain  distance,  however, 
within  which  objects  cannot  he  clearly 
.I'n;  this  is  called  the  focal  distance  of 
the  eve;  and  though  it  varies  greatly 
in  different  persons,  the  average  is 
about  ten  inches.  In  reading,  we 
habitually  hold  the  hook  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  afford  the  clearest  vision; 
if  brought  nearer,  the  letters  are  no 
longer  distinct,  bul  blurred. 

II,.    medium    of    vision    is  light ;  ami 
light  emanates  from    Luminous    objects, 


and  is  reflected  from  illuminated  opaque 
objects  in  straight  lines.  These  lines, 
or  rays  of  light,  reflected  or  direct,  are 
bent  as  they  enter  the  eye,  and  so  are 
brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  back-wall 
or  retina  of  the  eye-ball;  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  as  a  picture  projected  by 
a  magic  lantern  is  focused  on  the  screen. 
If  an  object  be  placed  within  the  focal 
distance  of  the  eye,  no  clearly  defined 
image  is  produced  upon  the  retina,  and 
consequently  no  distinct  vision  is  possi- 
ble. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  bring  objects  closer 
to  the  eye  than  the  focal  limit,  and  yet 
see  them  clearly,  they  would  appear  still 
further  increased  in  size.  The  micro- 
scope refracts  or  bends  these  rays  before 
they  enter  the  eye  so  that  the)'  can  be 
focused  upon  the  retina  even  when  the 
object  is  very  close  to  the  observer,  and 
the  apparent  size  is  thus  wonderfully 
increased.  Of  microscopes  as  ordinarily 
made  there  are  two  classes — simple  and 
compound. 

The  simple  microscope  consists  of  a 
single  convex  lens  of  clear  glass,  or  of 
several  such  lenses  placed  close  together 
so  as  to  act  as  one  piece.  Such  a  lens 
is  usually  mounted  for 
convenience  in  use  and 
for  safety  in  carrying 
in  a  frame  ot  bone, 
metal,     or     some      such 

material,  arranged  to 
close  within  a  case, 
as  in  the  pocket-lens 
drawn  in  figure  1  1  Sy 
looking  through  such  a 

lens,    held    at    the     proper     distance      llom 

any  object,  the  locus  being  determined 
by  the  composition  of  the  material  and 
the  convexity  oi  the  lens,  a  magnified 
image    true    to    nature    il    the    L;lass    be 

■ 1    is    perceived.       Another     form    "t 

simple  microscope,  more  convenient   for 


Fig,  1.  Simple  micro- 

scope;  pocket  lens. 
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Fig.  2.    Simple  Microscope  with 
handle  and  object  holder. 


certain  purposes  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
The  glass  is  provided  with  a  handle, 
and  attached  to  this  is  a  pair  of  adjust- 
able spring  forceps,  by  means    of    which 

suitable  ob- 
jects may  be 
held  during 
observation. 
A  good,  sim- 
ple micr  o- 
scope,  if  pro- 
perly used, 
will  be  a 
source  of  instruction  and  interest  to  the 
student  of  Nature:  indeed  such  aninstru 
ment  will  be  practically  indispensable  to 
our  present  purpose.  Serviceable  lenses 
can  now  be  purchased  at  little  cost;  every 
person  who  has  any  interest  at  all  in 
the  study  of  common  things  should 
obtain  one,  and  further,  should  learn  to 
use  it  properly  and  to  delight  in  its  use. 
But  the  simple  microscope  is  of  very 
limited  powers;  for  higher  magnification 
a  compound  microscope  is  required.  An 
excellent  instrument  of  this  sort  is 
shown  in  figure  3.    The  optical  apparatus 

of  the  compound 
microscope  con- 
sists of  two  sets 
of  lenses;  it  is 
therefore  a  com- 
bination of  sim- 
ple microscopes, 
and  the  parts  are 
so  arranged  that 
an  image  formed 
by  one  set  is  still 
further  magni- 
fied by  the  sec- 
ond. The  first 
set  of  lenses  is 
known  as  the 
objective  CO  in 
Fig. 3.  Compound  Microscope,  the  figure);  the 
second     is     the     ocular     or    eye-piece  (E). 


For  convenience  and  accuracy  in  opera- 
tion these  are  supported  at  opposite  ends 
of  an  extensible  tube,  which  can  be 
drawn  cut  to  proper  length,  and  adjusted 
in  the  nicest  manner  by  screw  attach- 
ments. The  tube  is  borne  upon  the 
pillar  (Pj,  which  in  turn  is  attached  to 
a  heavy  and  stable  foot  or  base.  The 
stage  (S)  perforated  in  the  center,  and 
arranged  with  spring  clips  for  holding 
the  object  in  position,  is  placed  beneath 
the  tube;  and  a  mirror  (M)  is  swung 
below  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of 
reflecting  light  through  the  stage  aper- 
ture to  illuminate  the  object.  The  thing 
to  be  examined,  for  instance  a  drop  of 
turbid  water,  is  placed  upon  a  narrow 
strip  of  white  glass  called  the  slide; 
and  after  being  covered  with  a  bit  of 
very  thin  glass,  it  is  placed  in  position 
upon  the  stage  and  viewed  through  the 
lenses.  If  the  object  be  of  an  opaque 
nature,  a  surface  view  only  can  be 
obtained,  and  it  would  be  evidently  use- 
less to  reflect  light  from  below,  the 
object  being  impenetrable  to  the 
medium;  in  such  case  the  mirror  would 
be  swung  above  the  stage,  or  a  con- 
densing lens  would  be  so  placed  as  to 
illuminate  the  stage  center  from   above. 

Those  readers  who  can  possibly  afford 
it  will  never  regret  purchasing  a  good 
microscope,  providing  they  learn  to  use 
it.  We  shall  have  frequent  need  to 
refer  to  the  revelations  of  this  instru- 
ment as  we  proceed. 


First  Branch  of  the  Animal   Kingdom. 

( Protozoa. ) 

SINGLE    CELLED    ANIMALS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
branch  comprises  all  animals  that  have 
bodies  consisting  of  but  a  single  cell. 
The  simplest  of  these  look  like  tiny 
specks  of  jelly,  almost  structureless    and 
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Fig.    4.      A    protozoan  or 
sip  gle*celled  animal. 
(A»i>rba    Proteiu.) 
E — Ectosarc  or  outer  skin. 
N— Nucleus. 
V — Pulsating  vacuole. 
F — Food    particle    (a   dia- 
tom.) 


entirely  devoid  of  special  organs.  Most 
of  them  are  very  small.  Here  ("figure 
4)  is  a  singular  animal,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  found 
inmost  of  our  creeks 
and  ditches.  It  is 
called  the  Anueba 
(class  Rhizopoda  or 
root-footed  ani- 
mals), and  as  seen 
is  of  very  irregular 
shape.  It  is  so  small 
as  to  be  visible  to 
us  onlv  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope. 
In  structure  it  is 
simple  though  won- 
derfully adapted  to 
its  mode  of  life.  The  cell  is  bounded  by 
a  thin  wall,  called  the  ectosarc  (E),  form- 
ing a  sac-like  inclosure.  This  sac  con- 
tains a  murk\'  granular  fluid,  the  proto- 
plasm, within  which  there  is  a  more 
transparent  portion  called  the  vacuole 
-  V  i.  and  this  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
fluid  which  is  driven  at  intervals  through 
the  cell.  The  nucleus  is  seen  at  N,  and 
a  food  particle,  many  of  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  body  substance  is 
marked  at    F. 

The  irregular  projections  around  the 
main  body  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
feet;  and   from    their    spreading    appear- 

e    tin-    n. inn-    "f    tin'    i  Lis1,    has    been 

devised,     Rhizopoda,      or     animals     with 

root-like   feet.        I!nl    as   these    feet     of     the 

amoeba  are  not  <  onstanl  in  form  or 
funct ion,  the  pei  ial  name  pseudopodia 
i  pronouni  ed  su-do-po-di-a)  i  >i  false  [eel 
lei  been  applied  t"  them.  As  the 
animal  m  >vi  .  it  throws  out  tin  . 
pseudopodia  liki  thi  fingers  ol  a  glove, 
and  ih'  rest  of  the  bodj  fills  into  tin  ni 
Some)  line  the  pseudi >]<•  idia  .i ppeai  verj 
( i  impl  ii  ated.  1*  igui  e  5  shi  >u  s  a  n  amoeba 
taken  le.   the  writei    from  a   watei  ti ough 


outlet  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  specimen 
is  more  titan  ordinarily  branched.  While 
this  little  creature  was  spread  upon  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  a  weak  current 
of  electricity  was 
sent  through  its 
body;  and  in  its 
efforts  to  retract 
itself  it  divided  at 
the  deep  central 
indentation  shown 
in  the  sketch,  and 
so  formed  two  dis- 
tinct amceba?;  each  Fie-  ■"'•    ARhizopod 

.  (Amoeba  Prottus)  with  numer- 

hving       seemingly  ous  pseudopodia. 

unconscious  of  the  loss  of  its  other  half. 

The  amceba  multiplies  by  a  natural 
process  of  fission:  at  times  a  single 
individual  divides  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  of  which  lives  independently. 
This  is  the  simplest  method  of  increase 
known  among  animals.  Under  certain 
conditions  an  amceba  will  contract  its 
body  and  assume  a  globular  form;  then 
it  is  said  to  be  encysted. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the  irregu 
larity  of  the  animal's  form  is  its  incon- 
stancy of  shapee  The  creature  Lis 
continually  altering  its  appearance: 
indeed  the  word  amoeba  is  of  Greek 
origin  and  means  changeable.  Seme 
pseudopodia    are     protruded     and      others 


I   :     .   e       \H     \li|irt»a         I  i  -    il 

Appear*  d  nt  tntorvnl    of  Ofl  Bucouds. 
1 1  1 1  ,n  ted    almost    constantly.      Figun     (i 
shows  tin'    different   forms    assumed    by 
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one  individual,  as  observed  by  the 
writer,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  and  a 
half;  the  order  of  the  figures  being  that 
of  the  horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right. 
The  amoeba's  method  of  feeding  is  as 
strange  as  it  is  simple.  When  this  bit 
of  animated  protoplasm  comes  in  contact 
with  a  suitable  food  particle  a  number 
of  pseudopodia  are  extended  around  it, 
apparently  fusing  about  it,  and  soon  the 
food  is  absorbed  into  the  body.  The 
indigestible  parts  are  afterward  ejected 
through  the  cell  wall. 

Figure  7  shows  another  species  of 
amoeba,  characterized  by  its  numerous 
long  and  moder- 
ately slender  pseu- 
dopodia, which 
radiate  from  all 
parts  of  the  body. 
Contrasting  with 
this  is  the  form 
shown  in  figure  8, 
which  is  far  more 
regular  in  general 
outline.  The  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body  is  globular  and 
covered  with  thorn-like    projections. 

Is  it  not  won- 
derful that  animal 
bodies  of  so  simple 
a  structure  can 
live?  The  amceba 
is  without  any 
specialized  organs;  it  has  no  mouth  or 
stomach,  yet  it  can  eat,  and  will  starve  if 
it  be  long  deprived  of  food;  it  has  no 
intestines,  yet  it  can  reject  indigestible 
substances;  no  nervous  system  has  been 
detected  in  its  body,  yet  it  can  feel;  it 
is  devoid  of  special  locomotive  organs, 
yet  it  can  travel  without  difficulty.  Any 
part  of  its  body  surface  which  may  come 
in  contact  with  food,  becomes  for  the 
time  being  a  mouth;  and  any  internal 
part    may     officiate      as      stomach;     any 


Fig.  ".    A  Ehizopod. 
(Aviwba  Radiosa.) 


Fig.  8.    ARhizopod. 
(Amxba  Villoma.) 


exterior  portion  may  give  rise  to 
pseudopodia,  to  aid  in  traveling  and  in 
securing  food.  Yet  this  almost  structure- 
less bit  of  jelly  is  a  living  thing, 
endowed  with  vital  powers,  and  capable 
of  reproducing  its  kind.  The  progeny 
of  amoebae  are  always  amcebae,  they  grow 
to  nothing  else.  They  develop  within 
their  sphere,  living  the  life  which  the 
Creator  has  ordained,  and  to  which  they 
are  so  admirably  fitted  as  objects  of  His 
fostering  care;  and  multiplying  after 
their  kind  in  accordance  with  His 
express  command.  J.    E.    T. 


NOTABLE     INCIDENTS     OF   MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

Remarkable  Healings. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  I  was  called  to 
travel  and  preach  the  gospel.  Several 
young  men  were  appointed  to  the  same 
mission  at  a  conference  which  was  held 
at  Brighton,  England.  The  other  young 
men  started  promptly,  but.  with  the 
exception  of  two,  all  gave  up  the  labor 
after  a  brief  trial.  I  told  the  brethren 
that  I  would  go  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
ready,  but  I  had  considerable  to  do  in 
straightening  up  my  affairs. 

One  day  as  I  was  returning  home  from 
work  I  met  one  of  the  young  men  who 
had  given  up  after  starting  out  upon  his 
mission,  and  he  said,  "James,  are  you 
going  out  as  a  missionary?" 

I  answered,  "Yes,  as  soon  as  I  can 
get   ready. " 

He  replied,  "If  I  were  you,  I  would 
not  go.  You  will  find  no  place  to  sleep 
and  will  obtain  nothing  to  eat;  you  will 
starve  to  death.  " 

Calling  him  by  name,  I  said,  "I  will 
go,  and  if  the  Lord  has  nothing  else  for 
me  to  do  but  starve,  then  I  will  be 
through  with  it  .  " 

This  occurred  forty  years    ago,    and    I 
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am  not  yet  starved,  but  believe  the  Lord 
has  been  my  friend  ever  since. 

That  year  the  cholera  was  very  bad  in 
Brighton.  One  evening  I  was  attacked 
by  this  dread  disease,  and  experienced 
excruciating  pain.  Nothing  that  I  have 
ever  experienced  in  my  life  was  equal 
to  it.  I  sent  for  the  Elders  to  adminis- 
ter to  me,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
so  the  pain  left  me,  even  while  their  hands 
were  upon  my  head.  They  left  the  room 
and  had  only  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  when  the  pain  returned.  I  called 
the  Elders  again  and  was  a  second  time 
relieved;  but  in  a  very  short  time  I  was 
again  attacked,  but  upon  being  admin- 
istered to  the  third  time,  the  pain  left 
me  and  never  returned.  Very  many 
people  were  dying  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  the  skill  of  the  doctors  seemed  of  no 
avail,  but  through  the  power  and  bless- 
ing of  God  my  life  was  spared. 

In  the  month  of  October  I  started  out 
to  get  my  affairs  arranged  to  start  on 
my  mission.  While  returning  home  one 
evening  I  jumped  over  a  stone  wall  in 
order  to  save  walking  some  distance. 
The  Brother  Gorringe  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  had  been  drying 
some  onions  on  a  tray  during  the  day, 
and  had  placed  an  iron  rot!  in  the 
ground  to  support  his  drying  table.  The 
table  had  been  removed,  but  the  rod 
still  stuck  in  the  ground.  As  I  jumped 
over  the  wall,  which  was  between  six 
and  seven  feet  high,  I  came  down  upon 
the  rod,  and  it  entered  my  head  just 
above  the  right  eye,  and  there  1  hung 
with  the  whole  weight  oi  my  body  upon 
the  rod.  By  taking  hold  of  the  iron 
with  both  hands  and  raising  on  my  toes, 
I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  iron 
from  my  eye.  This  done,  the  blood 
gushed  from  my  head  in  a  perfei  t  stream. 
I  became  so  weak  that  I  fell  down  by 
the  wall  with    only  sufficient  presence  of 


mind  to  lay  my  hands  upon  my  head  and 
pray  for  the  Lord  to  assist  me,  and,  if  it 
was  His  will,  to  heal  me,  that  I  might 
fill  the  mission  to  which  I  had  been 
appointed.  As  soon  as  I  had  prayed 
strength  was  given  me  to  arise  and  walk 
to  the  house.  Upon  entering  the  door, 
Sister  Gorringe  became  so  excited  by 
seeing  the  blood  pouring  from  my  head 
that  she  could  not  speak.  Her  husband 
sprang  to  my  assistance,  and  by  the 
time  I  was  comparatively  comfortable, 
an  Elder  of  the  Church  named  Richard 
Vennor  came  in.  As  he  beheld  my 
pitiable  condition,  he  said,  "I  know  now 
why  I  had  to  come  here.  The  Spirit 
told  me  to  come,  but  I  did  not  know 
the  reason."  He  administered  to  me, 
when  the  blood  was  stopped,  and  I  felt 
an  intense  relief  come  to  my  head.  I 
began  to  mend  from  that  very  moment, 
and  in  three  weeks  started  upon  the 
mission,  which  I  have  ever  since  been 
glad  that  the  Lord  gave  me  strength  to 
fulfill.  James  Bullock. 


My   Samoan   Experience. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  that  1 
write  something  of  my  experience  as  a 
missionary  and  a  traveler  in  the  South 
Seas,  I  cheerfully  respond,  hoping  that 
lessons  may  be  drawn  and  information 
received  from  what  little  1  write  that 
will  prove  interesting  and  instructive. 

Before  entering  into  the  field  ol  cus- 
toms, habits  and  traditions  ol  the  natives, 
we  will  glance  briefly  in  the  highwa) 
and  byways  Oi  the  traditional  origin  of 
the  islands  and  islanders,  prefa<  ing, 
howe\  ei  ,  Willi  a  -.In  nl  ,ii  i  i  iunt  ol  the 
geographical  location  oi  these    somewhat 

lanious      isles      ol       the       I  '.n  ifil  ,      alluding 

I  n  iefly,  also  to   their   dis<  o\  cry. 

The  Navigator  Islands,  more  frequently 
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called  Samoa,  like  mere  dots  in  the 
great  ocean,  are  located  between  13  and 
14  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  hence 
they  bask  continually  in  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  They  are  2200 
miles  a  little  west  of  south  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  4300  miles  south- 
west from  San  Francisco,  and  5200  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  There  are  ten 
inhabited  islands,  namely:  Savaii, 
Apolima,  Manono,  Upolu,  Nuutele, 
Tutuila,  Aunuu,  Oiosega,  Ofu  and  Tau. 
They  spread  from  north-east  to  south- 
west a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  and 
on  these  evident  mountain  tops  of  an 
underlying  mountain  chain  exist  34,000 
natives  and  about  200  whites. 

We  read  of  this  group  being  dis- 
covered as  far  back  as  1720  by  a 
French  vessel,  and  many  years  later  by 
another  French  "sailor."  This  time 
three  or  four  men  were  sent  ashore  in  a 
small  boat  as  the  vessel  "lay  off  an'  on" 
the  bay  of  Asu.  The  boat  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  pretty  little  village 
Asu,  but  the  natives,  thinking  evidently 
that  the}'  were  intruders  of  a  dangerous 
character,  attacked  them  and  most 
cruelly  massacred  two,  while  the  other 
or  others  barely  reached  the  vessel  alive, 
and  told  of  their  cannibalistic  reception 
at  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  styled 
tan-colored  cannibal  islanders.  Later 
on,  however,  I'll  endeavor  to  prove  that 
the  Samoans  never  were  real  man  eaters. 
Today  the  French  Mission  Jesuit  Fathers 
mark  the  spot  of  the  tragedy  with  an 
appropriate  monument,  inclosed  by  an 
iron  fence. 

I  have  occasion  to  long  remember  my 
first  visit  there.  The  village  almost 
hidden  by  bush  and  tree  of  the  ever- 
green tropical  hue,  forms  the  base  of  a 
most  picturesque  gulch  or  small  canyon 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island 
Tutuila.     around    which    Brothers    J.    H. 


Dean,  Adelbert  Beesley  and  myself  were 
making  our  initial    or    introductory    trip. 

We  arrived  in  the  village  in  the  late 
afternoon,  after  walking  since  early 
morning  in  a  heavy  rain  and  through 
mud,  such  as  is  not  seen  outside  the 
forests  of  the  tropics.  By  the  time  we 
had  reached  the  cosy-looking  village 
our  water-soaked  satchels  pulled  down 
on  our  swollen  shoulders  without  mercy. 
Finding  ourselves  in  a  strictly  Catholic 
village,  we  did  not  look  for  the  kindest 
welcome,  and  our  expectations  were 
realized,  too:  for  after  extending  to  us, 
as  is  the  native  custom,  the  use  of  part 
of  a  hut  for  sleeping  purposes,  they 
would  neither  come  to  see  us  nor  talk  to 
us,  and  last,  but  under  such  circumstances 
the  greatest,  misfortune,  the}*  would 
not  feed  us.  We  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  night  before,  and  the  thought 
of  not  having  any  till  the  next  day  noon, 
and  our  almost  tired-out  condition,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  our  clothes  being  wet, 
were  no  little  items  to  joke  about.  As 
we  sat  on  the  mats  of  the  quaint  old  hut, 
some  few  villagers  crouched  around  the 
door  yard  and  gazed  at  us  with  utter 
amazement,  with  expressions  that  seemed 
to  say,  "We  did  not  send  for  you,  hence 
will  not  care  for  you. " 

Morning  finally  came,  and  with  it  the 
unpleasant  thought  that  to  the  next 
village  was  a  long  walk,  over  a  steep 
and  muddy  mountain,  with  nothing  to 
buoy  up  our  "inner  man."  But  after 
our  morning  prayers,  I  told  the  brethren 
I  was  going  to  get  something  to  eat,  I 
thought,  and  would  stroll  over  to  the 
monument.  I  hadn't  gone  far  before 
an  old  lady  called  me,  and,  giving  me  a 
piece  of  hard  and  stale  breadfruit,  said 
she  didn't  think  we  had  had  any  break- 
fast, and  that  something  had  just 
impressed  her  to  bring  the  bit  over  to 
us.      We  divided    it,    and     it    was    eaten 
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with  a  relish.  When  ready  to  start  we 
were  a  long  time  finding  a  native  that 
would  show  us  the  path  that  led  to  the 
next  village,  such  was  their  disdain  for 
us.  By  giving  a  trifle,  however,  a  young 
man  went  with  us,  and  the  underbrush 
was  so  dense  that  he  had  to  cut  the  way 
through  with  his  long  knife.  And  what 
a  tramp  we  had,  too!  And  how  quickly, 
too,  did  we  eat  our  meal  shortly  after 
arriving  in  the  next  village  that  evening! 

Ejay    Wood. 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED.] 


An  Incident  of    Healing,  and    the   Judgment 
of  God  Among  the  Cherokees. 

"Hello!  hello  there!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Martin,  as  he  leaned  on  the  old  buck 
fence  which  enclosed  a  twenty  acre  patch 
just  under  the  hill,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Verdigris,  on  the  river 
bottoms.  He  addressed  himself  to  a 
couple  of  Mormon  Elders  busily  engaged 
in  sprouting  land  and  planting  corn. 

January  31st,  1885,  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  strangers 
were  unloaded  at  Vinita,  a  railroad 
town  bordering  on  Kansas,  near  Cabin 
Creek,  Cherokee  Nation,  I.  T.  As  day- 
light crept  over  that  vast  prairie  it 
revealed  the  fact  to  those  mountain 
boys  that  they  were  in  one  of  the  most 
forlorn  positions  in  the  experience  of 
their  lives.  On  inquiry  at  the  post- 
office,  the  whereabouts  of  Brother  James 
Hibbs  was  ascertained.  A  short  dis 
tance  from  the  town,  in  a  little  log  hut, 
was  Sister  Hibbs,  a  Cherokee  woman, 
and  two  children.  Brothei  Hibbs,  a 
white  man,  from  "Arkansaw, "  had 
shouldered  his  gun  and  set  oil  tor  the 
town  intending  t<>  pawn  it  to  try  and 
raise  mea as  on  \\ hich  to  move  u>  the 
\  i  id igris,  In-  having  |usl  received  a 
letter    from    a    Brother   Richards  asking 

ll  nil     In     (   i  illlr. 

This  family  had   been   baptized    a   lew 


months  before  by  Elders  Dalton  and 
Felt  on  their  return  home  from  the 
Indian  Territory  mission.  The  new- 
friends  proffered  to  pay  the  expense, 
and  a  few  hours  later  the  family  and 
their  belongings  were  loaded  on  the 
cars.  It  must  have  been  an  amusing 
affair  for  the  lookers-on  to  see  those 
missionaries  mixed  up  with  dirt}'  stove, 
pots  and  kettles,  etc.  As  the  sun  was 
nearing  the  western  horizon  a  wagon 
loaded  with  the  happy  six  could  be  seen 
rolling  over  a  prairie  of  about  six  miles, 
and  as  darkness  was  settling  down  over 
that  vast  rolling  country,  a  halt  was 
made  at  the  door  of  a  log  cabin.  As 
the  wide,  old,  wood-hinge  door  swung 
open,  the  light  from  the  huge  oak  fire 
on  the  hearth  made  visible  the  small 
but  plump  form  of  the  little  old  man 
that  lived  under  the  hill.  Uncle  John 
A.,  as  he  was  called  was  clad  in  a 
suit  of  plain  grey,  with  a  soft  slouch 
hat  partly  covering  his  benevolent 
forehead,  and  long  grey  locks  clustering 
about  his  shoulders. 

"Hello!"  came  from  the  wagon. 
"Hello!"  responded  the  little  man. 
Just  previous  to  this  a  family  of  seven 
emigrated  from  the  "Webbors  Falls" 
country  were  living  with  Uncle  John  A. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago  Elder  John  A. 
Richards  and  others  left  their  mountain 
home  and  labored  as  missionaries  among 
the      Indians.  Through      advice       from 

President  Young  he  married  a  Cherokee 
woman,  ami  lias  remained  i hei e  evei 
since. 

That  night  nut  less  than  fourteen 
persons  were  entertained  in  that  one 
room,  anil  as  t he  oak  log  fire  roared  on 
the  wide  hearth-stone  the  light  illumi 
nated  the  dusk)  old  i  oom.  I  he  si  >ngs 
nl  /inn  were  sung,  and  the  gospel 
truths  again  heard  among  the  wilds  oi 
the  (  hen  ikees. 
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Three  months  later,  and  after  a  visit 
in  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the 
Cherokee  country,  in  the  beautiful 
month  of  May  the  Elders  returned  to 
this  locality  for  a  change  of  outside 
apparel,  ft  was  now  getting  hot  in 
that  southern  clime.  The  grand  old 
forests  with  their  massive  oak,  the  ash, 
the  elm  and  the  famous  sycamore  tree, 
the  tangling  vines  of  grape  and  honey- 
suckle, all  were  out  in  full  leaf  and 
bloom. 

"Are  you  the  Mormon  preachers?" 
asked  Mr.    Martin. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  corn  planters, 
"though  our  present  occupation  would 
not  indicate  such.  We  chose  to  assist 
our  friends  while  we  were  waiting  for 
the  high  waters  to  recede. " 

Strange  ministers,  thought  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, we  are  not  accustomed  to  such  in 
this  country.  Do  you  expect  to  reap 
the  harvest  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
labors?"   asked  Mr.    Martin. 

"Indeed  we  do,"  rejoined  the  Elders, 
"for  we  have  come  to  stay,  possibly  two 
years  or  more. " 

"And  you'll  preach  for  the  people?" 
Mr.  Martin  asked,  now  becoming  inter- 
ested in  these  peculiar  men. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Elders,  "that's  our 
mission. " 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick?" 
asked  Mr.    Martin. 

"Yes,  indeed  we  do,"  replied  the 
Elders.  The  conversation  beco-ning 
more  interesting,  the  missionaries  con- 
cluded they  were  about  to  get  a  convert. 

"Then  you  are  the  men  I  am  looking 
for,"  rejoined  the  visitor.  "My  wife 
and  baby  are  both  very  low,  having 
been  sick  for  several  months.  I  do  wish 
you  would  come  to  my  house  and  heal 
them. " 

"Yes,"      answered     the     Elders,      "we 


will  come  and  administer  to  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  if  you  have 
faith  your  sick  shall  be  healed." 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  Mingo 
Creek,  a  slow  running  stream  of  the 
prairie,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  was  a  board  shanty, 
one  small  room,  bare  walls,  no  carpet 
on  the  floor,  ventilation  and  light  only 
admitted  through  the  open  door;  on  a 
bed  was  the  poor,  sick  mother;  by  the 
bedside  in  a  cradle  was  the  skeleton  of 
a  babe.  Mrs.  Martin  had  been  confined 
to  her  bed  six  months,  ever  since  the 
birth  of  her  child.  The  prayer  of  faith 
availeth  much.  Next  day  Sister  Martin 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  her  husband, 
and  ate  dinner  with  the  Elders.  Sun- 
day, two  days  later,  she  walked  to  the 
stream  and  was  baptized.  She  cooked 
supper,  and  continued  to  improve  until 
she  became  an  example  of  health. 

The  Soul  Sleepers  believe  that  after 
death  the  soul  remains  asleep  until  the 
resurrection.  Sister  Martin's  father,  a 
Cherokee,  was  a  preacher  in  this  pecu- 
liar religion  in  Kansas.  Sister  Martin 
now  feeling  so  well,  and  glorifying  God, 
set  out  to  visit  her  relatives.  No  doubt 
she  told  them  the  plain  truths  of  her 
miraculous  recovery  by  the  power  of  God. 

In  December  the  Elders  called  at  the 
Martin  home.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  sat  a  poor  afflicted  creature.  Sister 
Martin  was  now  worse  off  than  before, 
having  lost  the  use  of  both  her  lower 
limbs,  and  was  as  helpless  as  a  child; 
but  the  saddest  of  all,  she  had  lost 
her  faith,  and  had  no  desire  to  be 
administered  to.  On  careful  inquiry  it 
was  learned  that  she  lacked  moral  cour- 
age, and  when  confronted  by  opposi- 
tion and  ridicule  must  have  denied  the 
source  of  her  marvelous  recovery.  God 
will  not  be  mocked.  His  judgments 
followed  her  home.       Andreiv  Kimball. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


'.-.■ 


The   Sacrament. 


T  is  very  important  that  our  chil- 
dren should  be  made  to  under" 
stand  the  importance  and  solemn 
nature  of  the  sacrament.  It  is  adminis- 
tered with  some  regularity  in  our  Sunday 
schools;  but  the  mere  eating  and  drink- 
ing by  the  children  would  be  of  little  or 
no  benefit  to  them  if  they  did  not  under- 
stand why  they  eat  the  bread  and  drink 
of  the  cup.  Great  care  should,  there- 
fore, be  taken  to  teach  them  the  object 
of  the  sacrament.  The  Lord  has  com- 
manded His  people  to  meet  together  oft 
and  eat  and  drink  in  remembrance  of 
Him,  of  His  sufferings  and  death,  and 
to  witness  unto  the  Father  that  they  are 
willing  to  keep  His  commandments 
which  He  has  given  them,  that  they  may 
always  have  His  Spirit  to  be  with  them. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  sacrament, 
and  that  these  things  might  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  the  Lord's  people  are 
required  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
often.  Yet  there  are  members  of  the 
Church  who  seem  to  attach  no  particular 
importance  to  these  meetings.  They 
will  allow  weeks,  yes  and  months,  to 
pass  without  having  the  least  anxiety  or 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege nl  partaking  oi  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Can  there  be  any  wonder  at  sin  li  people 
being  barren,  spiritless  and  indifferent 
about  the  wink'  of  the  Lord?  The}' 
neglect  the  means  which  the  Lord  has 
provided  for  the  nourishing  of  their 
spiritual  natures,   and  they  are   in    a    State 


of  spiritual  starvation — a  starvation 
which  is  as  fatal  in  its  effects  upon  the 
spirit  as  the  continued  refusal  to  eat 
food  has  upon  the  natural  body.  No 
Latter-day  Saint  who  places  proper  value 
upon  his  standing  before  the  Lord  will 
be  guilty  of  this  neglect.  Circumstances 
may,  at  times,  prevent  him  from  joining 
with  his  brethren  and  sisters  in  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  way  appointed  in 
remembrance  of  the  Lord;  but  this  will 
always  be  a  cause  of  regret  to  him,  and 
he  wdl  hasten  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
the  meeting  where  he  can  share  with  the 
Saints  in  the  sacrament. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Salt  Lake 
City  so  many  sisters  are  deprived  of  this 
privilege — through  one  cause  or  another 
connected  with  their  family  duties  — 
because  of  their  inability  to  go  to  the 
Tabernacle.  For  this  reason  it  might  be 
attended  with  good  results  to  dispense 
with  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  have  it  adminis- 
tered in  the  meeting  houses  of  the 
various  wards.  Many,  perhaps,  who 
cannot  go  to  the  Tabernacle  do  go  to  the 
ward  meetings.  This  would  be  an 
advantage  to  them;  '  but  the  greater 
advantage  would  be  that  the  Bishop  and 
other  officers  of  the  ward  would  know 
who  are  the  proper  persons  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament,  and  would  be  able  to 
prevent  those  from  eating  and  drinking 
who  are  unworthy. 

There  is  a  strict  command  of  the  Lord 
that  His  servants  shall  not  permit  am 
one  to  join  in  this  sacred  ordinance 
whose  lives  render  them  unworth}  "I  tin- 
privilege.  As  the  sacrament  is  now 
administered  in  the  Tabernacle,  there 
being  so  many  thousands  present  .it  this 
meeting,  it  is  difficult,  il  not  impossiblei 
for  those  who  carrj  around  the  bread 
and  the  water  tn  tell  who  are  worth}  and 
who  ate  unworth}    tn  eat  and  t.<  drink, 
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The  children  to  whom  the  sacrament 
is  administered  in  the  Sunday  schools 
should  be  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
greatness  of  the  atonement  made  for 
man  by  our  Savior — that  He  descended 
from  His  station  of  power  and  glory  in 
heaven  to  the  earth  to  suffer  and  die  for 
us — that  through  His  death  we  are 
redeemed  from  the  power  of  death  and 
the  grave,  and  that  by  repentance  of  sin 
and  obedience  in  keeping  His  com- 
mandments mankind  are  saved  from  hell 
and  the  grasp  of  Satan — that  in  eating 
the  bread  and  in  drinking  the  water  all 
this  should  be  remembered  and  a  will- 
ingness be  felt  to  continue  in  the  keeping 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 

By  impressing  these  thoughts  upon 
the  children  great  good  will  be  done. 
The  occasion  will  be  profitable  to  them, 
and  the  lesson,  so  often  repeated,  will 
assuredly  have  a  great  effect  upon  their 
future  lives.  They  will  be  made  to  feel 
how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  at 
peace  with  their  companions,  to  have 
no  anger  or  hard  feelings,  no  impure 
thoughts,  for  where  these  prevail  the 
sacrament  cannot  be  shared  in  profit- 
ably; it  will  not  be  attended  with 
blessing,  but  with  condemnation.  If 
they  are  taught  that  if  they  do  wrong  in 
the  sight  of  heaven  they  must  confess 
their  sins  to  the  Lord;  and  if  they  have 
done  wrong  to  any  brother  or  sister,  they 
must  acknowledge  their  wrong  to  the 
injured  one  and  obtain  his  forgiveness, 
such  teaching  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them  and  be  of  priceless  value  in  form- 
ing their  future  characters. 


Necessity   of   Partaking  Often   of  the 
Sacrament. 

This  is  such  an  age  of  unbelief  that  an 
ordinance  like  the  sacrament  is  needed 
to  keep  the  followers  of  Christ  in  mind 
of  the  great  atonement    made    bv    Him. 


If  this  had  not  been  necessary  the  Saints 
would  not  have  been  required  to  partake 
of  it  so  often. 

Filled  with  unbelief,  many  men  ask  : 

"Why  did  Jesus  have  to  die  for  us? 
If  our  first  parents  did  wrong  in  dis- 
obeying God,  why  should  we  suffer  for 
them?  Is  there  any  justice  in  innocent 
people  being  made  to  suffer  for  the  acts 
of  the  guilt}'?  And  how  can  we  receive 
any  benefit  from  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  a  being  like  Jesus?" 

By  such  reasoning  as  this  they  appeal 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  lead 
very  many  astray.  In  this  way  unbelief 
increases  and  men's  hearts  become 
hardened  and  they  reject  God  and  the 
Savior. 

Can  an}'  man  by  man's  wisdom  find 
out  God? 

He  certainly  cannot. 

Can  men  measure  and  judge  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Almighty  by  their  ideas 
of  justice  and  right? 

Can  a  child  sit  in  judgment  upon  its 
parents  and  come  to  correct  conclusions 
concerning  their  plans  and  actions? 

How  much  less,  then,  can  man  do  this 
in  respect  to  the  plans  of  the  Almighty? 

Man  is  the  creature  of  God;  God  is  the 
Creator.  Man  in  finite,  but  the  Creator 
is  infinite.  It  is  presumptuous  folly, 
therefore,  for  man  to  pronounce  sentence 
on  the  plans  of  his  Maker. 

It  requires  the  exercise  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  mankind  to  receive  the  plan  of 
salvation.  Without  faith  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  receive  and  trust  in  the  promises 
of  God.  Hence,  it  is  said,  that  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  repent.  Sup- 
pose a  man  asks:  "Why  must  I  repent?" 
The  answer  is,  because  God  commands 
it.  But  to  believe  this  a  man  must 
have'  faith. 

So  with   baptism.      A    man    may    ask: 
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"Why  must  I  be  baptized?  What  good 
will  it  do  me?  Cannot  I  get  my  sins 
remitted  without  being  buried  in  the 
water?"  The  answer  is,  you  cannot; 
you  must  be  baptized  in  water,  because 
that  is  the  command  of  God. 

It  requires  faith  for  men  to  receive 
these  principles,  and  so  it  is  with  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  They 
must  be  received  and  acted  upon  in 
faith. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  He 
came  to  the  earth  to  redeem  man.  To 
accept  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  faith. 
By  the  exercise  of  faith  we  grow  in 
knowledge.  A  true  Latter-day  Saint 
knows  that  he  ought  to  believe  in  Jesus, 
to  repent  of  his  sins,  to  be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  them,  to  have  hands 
laid  upon  him  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  How  has  he  obtained 
that  knowledge?  By  acting  on  faith. 
He  has  obeyed  these  commands  in  faith, 
and  his  obedience  has  brought  knowl- 
edge. In  the  same  manner  he  has 
obtained  knowledge  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

Now,  by  partaking  of  the  sacrament 
frequently  this  faith  and  knowledge 
increase.  The     Saints      are      fortified 

against  the  unbelief  that  prevails  on 
everv  hand  in  the  world.  They  renew 
their  determinations  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments oi  God.  They  confess  their 
sms  to  God  and  their  brethren.  They 
receive  more  of  the  Spn  it  of  ( »od. 
They  grow  in  the  knowledgi  oi  godli- 
iii  is,  and  in  every  way  progress  in  truth 
and   rightei  msness. 

It  is,  therefore,  oi  the  utmost   import 
a  in  e  that   all    Lai  ter  daj     Sa  ints    shi  mid 
partake  oi    the    sacrament    as    often    as 
they  have  the  opp<  irtunity. 

An  able  and  yet  an  humble  man  is  a 
j<     el  worth  a  kingdom. 


A   TEHPTATION. 


A   New   Year's   Story. 

(CONCLUED  FROM  PAGE  43.) 

When  Thorald  came  home  there  was  a 
bright  fire  in  the  stove,  and  his  little 
sisters  sat  around  it  looking  quite  happy, 
After  having  examined  the  huge  cab- 
bage they  told  him  that  their  mother 
had  persuaded  the  grocer  on  the  corner 
to  let  them  have  a  few  loaves  of  bread, 
and  wood  enough  to  last  them  a  couple 
of  days,  so  the}'  would  not  have  to  go 
hungry  to  bed.  Elsie  came  in  presently, 
and  after  learning  what  poor  success 
Thorvald  had  met  with,  she  bade  him 
be  cheerful.  She  offered  up  thanks  to 
God  that  they  had  enough  to  eat  that 
night.  Thorvald  did  not  dare  eat  as 
much  as  he  would  have  liked  for  fear 
there  would  not  be  enough  for  the 
others.  And  when  the  bread  was  all 
gone  the  little  ones  looked  at  the  mother 
question ingly;  but  she  shook  her  head 
and  said  she  had  no  more.  Dagmar 
washed  up  the  cups,  and  while  Elsie 
carefully  patched  Thorvald 's  Sunday 
pants  the  children  asked  the  mother  to 
tell  them  a  story.  It  was  not  often  she 
had  told  her  children  stories,  for  she 
knew  so  few  and  had  so  little  time  to 
tell  them.  But  tonight,  when  they  had 
all  so  gratefully  accepted  what  little  she 
had  to  give  them,  without  a  complaining 
word,  she  felt  that  they  merited  some 
reward. 

So   she     told     them      about     a     little   girl 

who  had  a  good,  kind  mother,  who  had 
ever  provided  liberal!}  lot  hei  and  given 
her  the  lie^t  oi  everything;  and  hov  I  he 
girl  '^)  e\\  up  ,i  ml  bei  .mi''  .i  si  Ifish,  \\  -i\ 
ward  damsel,  who  sought  onl}  her  own 
pleasure.  When  hei  mothei  would  have 
taken  her  witli  her  to  am  it  lie'  <  ountry, 
where  they  mieht  have  lived  in  peace 
.Hid  plenty,  the  girl  forsoi  il<  hei  ihame 
f  1 1 1 1  \  at   the    last    moment,    and    let    the 
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poor,  broken-hearted  mother  travel  alone 
to  a  strange  land. 

"What  a  bad  girl!"  said  one  of  the 
twins. 

"Didn't  the  Lord  punish  her?"  asked 
Dagmar. 

"Yes,"  said  Elsie  slowly;  "she  became 
a  poor,  miserable,  wretched  mother,  who 
sat  alone  with  five  half-starved  children 
on  New  Year's  night."  She  burst  in 
tears  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
The  girls  looked  at  each  other,  but 
Thorvald  hung  around  his  mother's  neck 
and  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  ended  in 
tears  like  her.  Then  the  girls  joined  in 
also,  although,  with  the  exception  of 
Dagmar,  the)'  did  not  know  the  cause 
of  the  general  grief. 

"O  mother,  mother,"  pleaded  Thor- 
vald, "don't  cry.  I'll  soon  grow  up, 
and  I'll  try  not  to  do  anything  wrong; 
I'll  always  be  your  own  boy,  and  I'll 
never  forsake  you  in  the  hour  when  you 
need  me.  Don't  cry  then,  oh  don't  cry 
any  more. " 

The  mother  dried  her  eyes  and  pressed 
her  boy  to  her,  and  told  him  that  the 
Lord  had  also  blessed  her  very  much  in 
giving  such  good  children.  And  then 
Thorvald  told  of  his  little  adventure  that 
evening,  and  how  strongly  he  had  been 
tempted  to  do  wrong;  but  God  had  sent  an 
angel  to  him,  who  had  whispered,  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal."  The  little  girls  listened 
in  wonder,  but  his  mother  told  him  that 
nothing  on  earth  could  have  made  her 
feel  as  happy  as  the  knowledge  of  her 
boy's  honesty.  Elsie's  cheeks  were  wet 
with  tears,  as  she  sat  sewing  long  after 
the  children  had  gone  to  bed;  but  it  was 
warm,  grateful  tears  she  offered  as  a 
tribute  to  a  kind  Heavenly  Father  for 
preserving  her  boy  from  wrong  doing. 

Thorvald  felt  a  little  heartsore  because 
God  had  not  heard  his  prayer  in  a  way 
he    had    expected,  and  wondered    it    He 


would  really  let  them  starve.  All  night 
long  he  dreamt  about  cabbage  and  a 
lovely  little  girl  in  white  fur;  and  when 
he  awoke  New  Year's  morning  and  heard 
the  church  bells  all  over  town  merrily 
ring  in  the  New  Year,  and  later  on  saw 
the  many  well-dressed  people  hurry  to 
church,  seemingly  so  pleased  and  so 
abundantly  blessed,  he  thought  that  God 
had  forgotten  them. 

After  they  had  had  prayers,  and  Elsie 
had  put  the  last  cupfull  of  rice  she 
owned  on  the  stove  to  cook  for  their 
breakfast,  there  came  a  little  girl,  one 
who  lived  in  the  house,  to  wish  them  a 
happy  New  Year,  and  would  Mrs. 
Larsen  accept  these  buns  her  mother 
sent  up.  There  was  great  happiness  in 
the  little  flock,  and  Thorvald  began  to 
think  that  perhaps  God  had  not  forgotten 
them  after  all. 

:;  The  children  spent  most  of  the  day^in 
cutting  paper  dolls  and  horses,  and 
towards  evening  they  all  went  out  to 
look  at  the  display  in  the  windows, 
which  was  fraught  with  the  keenest 
pleasure  to  the  little  ones.  Thus  for  the 
time  they  forgot  their  hunger,  till  the 
youngest  child  proposed,  as  they  passed 
a  baker's  shop,  that  they  go  in  and  buy 
it  all;    "for    I'm  weal  hungy,  mother." 

Elsie,  who  had  been  walking  with  a 
heavy  heart  all  the  time,  turning  over  in 
her  mind  what  she  could  do  to  satisfy 
the  poor  little  ones'  appetites  that  night 
—  they  had  had  nothing  since  morning — 
suddenly  "cried,  V,"  Why,*bless  me,  chil- 
dren, I  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
cabbage!" 

"The  cabbage,  oh  yes,  the  cabbage. 
Let's  hurry  home."  And  they  did  hurry 
home,  all  anxious  to  assist  in  cooking 
the  simple  meal.  Thorvald  made  the 
fire,  and  Dagmar  put  the  pot  on,  while 
mother  got  the  cabbage  ready. 

"They  have  gone  to    a    great    deal    of 
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trouble  in  tying  up  this  precious  cab- 
bage," said  Elsie  a  little  impatiently,  as 
she  tried  to  undo  the  string.  "Hand 
me  a  knife,  Dagmar.  There,  I  have  it 
now. " 

"There  is  string  enough  for  a  kite," 
observed  Thorvald.  "Why.  what's 
that?"  The  end  fell  off  the  cabbage, 
and  out  rolled  some -nuts  and  candy. 

"Why,  my  goodness,"  cried  Elsie  in 
her  excitement,  "the  cabbage  is  hollow 
and  it  is  full  of  good  things — nuts, 
candy,  more  nuts — and  what's  this  clear 
at  the  bottom?  The  head  was  held 
upside  down  and  out  fell  a  purse,  the 
very  purse  that  Thorvald  had  found. 
They  all  looked  at  each  other  and  then 
at  the  purse.  The  youngest  broke  the 
spell  by  eagerly  saying:  "What's  in  it; 
what's  in  it?" 

With  trembling  hands  Elsie  opened  it 
and  shook  out  its  contents,  and  ten 
eager  little  hands  counted  five  crowns 
and  some  silver  coins,  just  the  amount 
that  was  in  it  when  Thorvald  found  it- 
and  besides  a  note  with  something 
written  on  it. 

The  mother  caught  it  up  and  tried  to 
read  it,  but  couldn't  for  the  tears  that 
blinded  her  eyes.  She  sat  down  quite 
overcome  and  began  to  cry.  Thorvald 
did  the  same,  and  so  heartily  as  if  a 
great  calamity  had  befallen  them.  When 
they  all  felt  quieter  their  first  act  was  to 
kneel  down  and  thank  their  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  timely  help,  alter  which 
the  money  was  again  counted,  and 
Thorvald  got  a  crown  and  promised  to 
get  in  the  back  way  somewhere,  and 
procure  something  for  supper.  He  soon 
came  bark'  with  half  a  pound  (it  butter, 
some  bread,  cheese,  and  a  tew    slices    oi 

boiled      meat.        What      a       supper'        And 

what  a  jolly  time  they  had  afterwards  ovei 
the  nuts  and  candy:  and  what  happy, 
grateful  children  went  to  bed  that  night! 


But  Elsie  and  her  boy  sat  up  and  read 
the  note  over  time  and  again,  and  dis- 
cussed the  outlook  of  the  New  Year  till 
late.  The  note  contained  an  invitation 
to  the  mother  and  Thorvald  to  come  up 
the  next  day  and  see  Mrs.  Lund,  who 
thought  she  could  employ  the  boy  and 
perhaps  find  the  mother  something  to  do 
also. 

Well,  I  could  tell  a  good  deal  more 
about  Thorvald  and  his  mother;  but 
that  does  not  belong  to  my  New  Year's 
story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  both 
found  good  employment  in  the  kind 
lady's  house,  and  Thorvald  never  forgot 
the  timely  warning  on  New  Year's  eve, 
when  he  was  so  sorely  tempted. 

Sophy  Valentine. 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 


Chapter  XI. 

(CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE  759   VOL.  XXVII.) 

On  the  last  evening  the  audience 
requested  the  debate  to  be  continued 
longer.  Willie  expressed  his  willingness 
to  comply  with  the  request,  but  Mr. 
Theobold  objected.  He  said  that  he 
would  not  stand  there  one  minute  after 
the  expiration  of  his  obligation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  debate  Mr.  Theobold  said  that  he 
would  whip  the  boy  first,  and  then  he 
would  be  willing  to  meet  any  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Mormon  Chinch;  but  his 
tone  and  expression  now  indicated  that 
he  had  become  wear}   ol  his  task 

Mr.  Theobold,  in  his  closing  speech, 
announced  a  lecture  he  proposed  to 
deliver  in  the  I  lap)  isl  <  hapel  N 1 1 
females  nor  males  under  nineteen  years 
oi  age  were  to  be  admitted.  Willie  told 
the  people  that  he  felt  extremel)  sorrj 
that  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a 
few  months  under  the  age  oi  nineteen. 
for  his  lack  oi  years  deprived  him  ol  the 
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privilege  of  attending  the  important 
lecture  just  announced. 

In  going  out  of  the  chapel  Willie  had 
to  pass  through  the  vestry,  where  to  his 
astonishment  he  found  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  Methodists  awaiting  his  arrival. 
He  passed  around  shaking  hands  with 
all.  Some  wished  he  was  a  Methodist; 
others  thought  him  capable  of  doing 
much  good  if  he  only  had  a  good  cause 
to  advocate. 

Willie  answered:  "My  labors  are  in 
defense  of  truth.  The  work  of  God  is 
the  cause  I  have  espoused,  and  I  deem 
no  other  cause  worthy  of  being  placed 
ahead  of  it.  " 

A  party  of  friends  (outsiders),  on 
whom  the  discussion  had  made  a  favor- 
able impression,  presented  Willie  with  a 
nice,  Japan  box,  several  fine  shirts,  a 
set  of  gold  studs,  and  a  silver  tooth-pick, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  bade  him  wel- 
come to  their  homes. 

Within  a  few  weeks  five  or  six  were 
added  to  the  Church;  houses  were 
opened  in  all  the  country  round  for 
preaching,  and  friends  were  raised  up  in 
every  direction,  which  made  a  change  in 
Willie's   condition. 

About  this  time  he  went  to  Bilton,  a 
small  village  in  which  resided  the  gentle- 
man whose  gooseberry  bush  was  killed  in 
answer  to  the  prayer.  The  gentleman 
was  now  in  the  Church,  and  a  faithful 
Latter-day  Saint.  Willie  had  a  verv 
pleasant  interview  with  him,  and  visited 
several  friends  and  conversed  with  them 
about  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and 
distributed  tracts  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  engaged  to  spend  the 
evening  and  stay  over  night  with  a 
brother  whom  he  had  lately  baptized, 
and  whose  residence  was  nearly  two 
miles  distant.  The  river  Knidd  lay 
between  him  and  his  destination.  The 
stream    was    deep  and  slow.      The    main 


traveled  road  led  by  Knaresborough,  to 
his  friend's  house,  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles,  while  a  direct  course  would 
not  exceed   two. 

Willie  now  stood  near  a  railroad 
bridge,  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  go 
over,  which  would  save  him  upwards  of 
four  miles.  He  finally  concluded  to 
cross  the  bridge.  He  had  no  sooner 
gained  the  other  side  than  he  heard  a 
train  behind  him.  It  seemed  to  fly  as  if 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  After  it  had 
passed  Willie  entered  a  path  that  led 
through  the  fields  towards  the  place  of 
his  destination.  At  first  the  path  was 
plain,  but  as  he  advanced  it  became 
more  difficult  to  trace,  and  finally  was 
entirely  lost.  He  traveled  on,  not  know- 
ing where  he  was  going.  He  often 
thought  that  he  could  discern  familiar 
objects  just  ahead  of  him,  and  as  often 
was  deceived.  He  eagerly  climbed  upon 
the  fences,  and  strained  his  eyes  to  catch 
sight  of  some  tree  or  object  that  he  had 
seen  before,  but  all  was  in  vain.  He 
was  perfectly  lost;  he  could  not  tell  the 
north  from  the  south,  nor  the  east  from 
the  west,  and  there  was  nothing  before 
him  apparently  but  to  walk  the  lonely 
fields  through  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night.  He  finally  came  to  a  forest  of 
large  trees,  the  shade  of  which  gave  a 
deeper  hue  to  the  darkness  of  that  very 
dark  night.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  them. 

Willie  now  inclined  to  the  right  of  the 
timber,  walked  leisurely  along,  entirely 
lost  in  thought.  He  carried  a  small 
cane  in  his  right  hand.  His  object  in 
walking  appeared  to  be  to  keep  warm 
rather  than  to  aim  for  any  given  point. 
Suddenly  his  motion  was  arrested.  He 
now  stood  still,  without  knowing  the 
reason  why.  Instinctively  he  reached 
his  cane  in  front  of  him,  when  to  his 
astonishment  he' could    find    no    bottom. 
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He  thanked  God  for  this  miraculous 
preservation,  turned  right-about-face, 
and  tried  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  doing 
so  he  struck  a  wagon  track,  which  lie 
followed  until  it  led  him  to  the  main 
road,  and  not  far  from  his  friend's 
house  where  he  had  engaged  to  spend 
the  night. 

The  great  danger  that  he  had  just 
passed  filled  his  mind  with  awe;  for  he 
knew  that  it  was  the  power  of  God  that 
had  saved  him  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
and  prevented  his  falling  into  the  fright- 
ful chasm,  at  the  brink  of  which  his 
guardian  angel  stopped  him,  and  after 
showing  him  his  condition  led  him 
through  the  extreme  darkness  which 
surrounded  him  to  the  very  path  for 
which  he  had  so  long  been   searching. 

Willie  soon  arrived  at  the  cottage  of 
his  friend,  where  he  received  admittance 
and  a  hearty  welcome.  He  then  related 
the  story  of  his  night-wanderings  to  the 
family  circle,  who  appeared  to  be  much 
astonished  at  the  wonderful  deliverance 
that  God  had  wrought  out  for  him. 

He  labored  diligently  and  successfully 
in  that  field  of  labor  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  did  not  lack  much  for 
neither  food,  money  nor  friends;  though 
prior  to  this  time,  through  extreme 
shyness,  from  his  having  been  cast 
among  strangers,  he  had  suffered  much 
for  the  want  nl  all  those  necessaries. 
Now,  many  persons  had  been  baptized, 
branches  of  the  Church  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  numerous  friends  were  raised 
up  for  him  who  were  ever  willing  to 
administer  to  his  wants. 

lie  was    now    removed    from     Knares 
borough  and  the  surrounding    country  to 

i w    field    <>1    labor.      I  [ere,    again,     he 

had  to  break  up  new  ground;  all  were 
strangers  i"  him,  The  Latter  da)  Saints 
were  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  nl 
many  i >l   the    tow  ns  ami    villages    which 


it  fell  to  his  lot  to  visit.  Some  had 
heard  that  such  a  people  existed,  but  all 
they  knew  about  them  was  gained  from 
reports  of  scandal. 

One  night,  just  before  dark,  Willie 
entered  the  town  of  Helmsley,  Blackey 
Moore.  No  doubt  his  gait  gave  evidence 
to  all  who  saw  him  of  the  weariness  of 
his  limbs;  for  he  had  had  a  hard  day's 
walk,  and  was  footsore  and  wear}',  both 
in  body  and  mind;  without  money, 
friends  or  home  to  shelter  him.  There 
was  no  kindred  soul  to  give  him  kindly 
greeting.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  men  of  business  and  pleasure;  but 
all  were  strangers  to  him,  and  passed  bv 
him  apparently  without  caring  to  know 
anything  about  his  condition. 

Soon  he  came  to  what  he  considered 
a  suitable  place  for  a  public  meeting. 
Here  he  borrowed  a  chair,  stood  upon 
it  and  began  to  preach;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  a  large  audience  gathered 
around  him.  He  preached  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  with  great  plainness, 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon  him 
abundantly,  insomuch  that  he  no  longer 
was  weary  in  bod}'  or  mind,  but  felt 
that  God  was  with  him  and  that  all  was 
well. 

When  he  closed  his  discourse,  a  local 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  church  offered 
some  remarks.  He  said  he  hail  read  a 
pamphlet  called  the'  "Kingdom  of  God," 
written  by  an  Apostle  nl  the  Mormon 
Church  named  Orson  Pratt,  and  stated 
that  in  this  pamphlet  the  Bible  was  set 
at  naught  and  a  plain  statement  made 
that  the  historical   portion  ..t    the  sacred 

book    <  '  'llld    m  't    11'  >W     he    lei  lid     upon     as    a 

guide  li >i  Christians.     He  reheat    ed     om< 
i  .I  t  he  stories  cin  ulated  aga  insl  the  M  i  >i 

mi  uis    |i\      M.i.  lam     Si  andal.      and    labi  ired 

hard     to    make    an     impression    against 
Willie  and   the   1  .alter  da)    Saints. 

"DO      yOU       be]  ie\  e.       sir,  "        -a  id       \\   lllie. 
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"that  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  intended  by  the 
Almighty  to  be  a  guide  for  and  to  direct 
the  cause  of  Christians  who  dwell  upon 
the  earth  at  the  present  day?" 

"I  do.  sir,"  said  the  Methodist  minis- 
ter. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Willie,  "if  we  fol- 
low out  your  idea  of  the  matter  all  good 
Christians  and  conscientious  believers 
in  the  Bible  must  pass  through  the  Red 
Sea.  Because  we  read  in  the  Scriptures 
that  Jesus  rode  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  seated  upon  an  ass's  colt,  you 
consider  it  your  duty  to  get  a  donkey  and 
do  likewise?"  Voice  from  the  crowd, 
"He  has  a  donkey;  he  is  ready  for  the 
trip. " 

The  last  reference  being  so  well 
adapted  to  his  condition,  caused  great 
laughter  and  cheering.  The  gentleman, 
in  his  excitement,  exclaimed  to  Willie: 
"  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  say  no  more. " 

After  the  noise  had  subsided,  the  Rev. 
John  Rolls,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  stepped  forward  and  told  the 
people  that  he  understood  Mormonism 
from  the  thread  to  the  needle,  and  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  solemn  duty  to 
oppose  it.  He  inquired  whether  Willie 
would  meet  him  in  discussion. 

Willie  answe/ed:  "I  have  no  objec- 
tion, sir;  but  I  have  traveled  far  today, 
and  on  foot,  and  am  very  much  fatigued; 
therefore  would  prefer  to  have  some 
other  evening  appointed  for  the  debate. " 
A  voice  from  the  audience:  'Let  us 
have  the  discussion  tonight'.  Mr.  Rolls 
favored  this  motion,  and  Willie  con- 
sented. 

The  night  was  very  calm;  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  could  be  felt. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  as  it  had  been 
determined  to  continue  the  meeting, 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  audience  went 
to    neighboring    stores    to    buy    candles, 


and  returned  with  them  lighted,  holding 
them  in  their  hands,  and  presenting  a 
very  singular  appearance. 

Mr.  Rolls  said  that  the  Mormons 
believed  that  God  has  a  form  like  unto 
man,  possessing  hands  and  feet,  that  he 
walks,  talks,  eats  and  drinks  just  like 
mortal  man.  He  compared  this  with 
his  faith  of  God — an  immaterial,  unde- 
fined substance,  filling  all  space  and 
extending  everywhere;  without  body, 
parts  or  passions.  He  spoke  at  great 
length  against  Mormonism  and  the 
Mormons. 

Willie  answered  his  opponent  briefly, 
acknowledging  that  he  and  the  people 
whom  he  represented  did  believe  in  a 
God  in  whose  image  man  had  been 
made;  in  a  God  with  feet,  and  the  same 
God  that  visited  Abraham,  ate  and  drank 
with  him,  and  had  his  feet  washed;  in  a 
God  with  hands,  and  who  placed  his 
hand  upon  Moses  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock; 
in  short,  in  the  God  of  the  Scriptures 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob — 
and  thought  that  the  immaterial,  unde- 
fined God  spoken  of  by  his  opponent 
must  be  a  relative  of  the  unknown  God 
of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  the  Apostle 
Paul  made  reference;  and  added, 
addressing  his  opponent: 

"Now  sir,  take  away  the  parts,  the 
passions — love  and  hatred,  for  these  are 
passions — take  away  the  body,  and  if 
there  be  anything  left,  please  find  us 
words  to  describe  it." 

Mr.  Rolls  proposed  to  close  the  debate, 
to  be  resumed  on  another  evening,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

After  the  close,  a  gentleman  named 
Mr.  Potter  stepped  up  to  Willie  and 
addressed  him  as  follows: 

"Sir,  as  long  as  I  have  a  home  you 
are  welcome  to  share  it  with  me.  Will 
you  go  with  me  tonight,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  you  comfortable?" 
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Willie  said:  "Thank  jou,  sir,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  do  so." 

On  the  evening  appointed  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  debate  the  Rev.  Rolls 
was  missing,  and  Willie  preached  to  a 
large  congregation  and  had  a  good  time. 

[TO  BE     CONTINUED.  | 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 


De  Lesseps  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  interest  which  the  recent  Panama 
Canal  scandals  have  aroused  throughout 
the  civilized  world  is  increased  in  no 
slight  degree  by  the  fame,  personality 
and  prominent  association  ot  De 
Lesseps.  History  furnishes  no  more 
striking  instance  of  talent  winning  for 
itself  the  honors  of  a  world,  and  then  as 
suddenly  losing  all  just  claim  to  public 
esteem,  than  does  the  life  record  of  this 
most  extraordinary  Frenchman.  In 
some  respects  his  career  is  without  a 
parallel  in  human  history;  and  in  its 
completion,  which  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  has  now  been  attained,  it  is 
almost  tragical.  One  mighty  canal 
successfully  brought  into  operation  was 
the  making  of  him;  another  mighty 
canal,  the  progress  if  not  the  birth  of 
which  was  stamped  with  fraud,  has 
been  his  undoing.  But  the  sorrow  over 
his  fall  need  not  darken  the  admiration 
we  feel  for  his  rise;  and  the  moment  is 
not  inopportune  for  a  brief  glance  at 
his  eventful   life. 

Ferdinand  De  Lesseps  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  1805;  so  before  he  reached 
his  prime  he  had  seen  the  French 
empire  under  Bonaparte  succeeded  by  a 
monarchy,  then  by  a  republic,  then  by 
an  empire  again,  while  later  lie  saw  his 
country  under  the  heel  nf  an  invader, 
torn  by- the  rule  of  the  commune  and 
once     inure    strong     and    confident  under 


republican       rule.  Revolutions       and 

changes,  tremendous  in  their  effects  and 
operation,  have  accordingly  been  to 
him  a  familiar  story.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  early  inclinations  pointed 
toward  diplomacy  as  the  field  where 
talent  would  be  likely  to  win  greater 
honors  even  than  war.  Not  until  he 
was  nearly  fifty  did  his  mind  turn  with 
earnestness  to  schemes  of  engineering, 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve 
greater  fame  than  an}'  of  his  contem- 
poraries either  in  cabinet  or  on  battle- 
field. His  diplomatic  career  was  long, 
varied  and  not  without  success;  but  it 
may  be  passed  over  lightly  as  being 
altogether  overshadowed  by  his  triumphs 
in  the  other  direction.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  he  was  a  trained  engi- 
neer, cautious  and  accurate;  but  he  was 
energetic,  sagacious,  full  of  resource 
and  unconquerable.  He  was  the  very 
man  to  see  the  benefits  of  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  cutting  such  a  channel 
through  the  level  stretch  of  sand.  That 
the  project  was  condemned  by  practical 
men  like  Robert  Stevenson  of  England, 
and  others  scarcely  less  eminent  of  De 
Lessep's  own  countrymen,  only  spurred 
him  to  the  more  resolute  grappling  with 
the  obstacles  in  the  way.  In  L856  he 
obtained  a  ninety-nine-years'  charter 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  once  set 
about  forming  a  stock  company,  and  in 
1  S.V.I  began  shoveling  dirt.  Looking  at 
the  work  now,  after  it  has  been  accom- 
plished, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
particular  skill  or  ingenuity  necessary  to 
cut  a  ditch  through  one  hundred  miles 
of  sand;  il  men  and  mone\  held  out  it 
would     seem      to      be      a      matter    only     of 

patience,  not  of  skill.  But  there  were 
immense  disadvantages  diplomatic, 
financial,  and  climatic.  All  these  the 
sanguine  and  undaunted  Frenchman  van 
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quished;  and  in  ten  years,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1869,  the  waters  of  the  Red 
and  Mediterranean  seas  kissed  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Bitter  lakes  through  the 
channel  which  had  been  carved  out. 
The  following  November  the  canal  was 
formally  opened;  and  its  projector,  now 
regarded  as  the  foremost  engineer  of  the 
age,  was  crowned  with  the  plaudits  and 
esteem  of  every  civilized  land. 

The  ambition  to  move  from  this  con- 
quest to  others  of  like  character  was 
both  natural  and  commendable.  What 
Lesseps  had  done  at  Suez,  Lesseps 
could  do  at  Panama,  he  thought;  and 
as  he  glanced  at  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
separating  in  the  new  world  the  two 
great  oceans,  he  as  lightly  scorned  the 
difficulties  as  he  had  those  in  the  way 
of  piercing  the  sandy  plain  which 
separated  the  two  seas  in  the  old  world. 
Again  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
details  of  the  engineering  did  not  con- 
cern him;  they  could  be  left  to  subordi- 
nate hands;  for  him  the  task  of  securing 
the  necessary  concessions  on  this  con- 
tinent and  prestige  and  funds  on  the 
other.  With  a  man  who  had  not  learned 
the  meaning  of  the  word  fail,  the 
Panama  enterprise  could  not  but  be 
deemed  inviting  to  and  worthy  of  his 
genius.  He  set  the  forces  of  his  mind 
to  work.  Minor  schemes  which  had 
received  some  of  his  attention  during 
the  dark  days  following  the  surrender 
at  Sedan,  when  his  countrymen  were 
struggling  to  pay  off  the  crushing  burden 
imposed  as  their  share  of  the  expenses 
in  the  costly  game  of  war,  were  never 
dignified  with  real  consideration — his 
heart  was  not  in  them;  he  yearned  for 
something  greater  than  Suez,  anything 
less  would  be  unworthy  of  him. 

And  now,  although  past  seventy  years 
of  age,  when  most  men  think  of  rest, 
and  comfort,  and  peace,  the  time  seemed 


ripe  for  the  gigantic  enterprise  at 
Panama.  France  had  thoroughly  recu- 
perated; the  vaults  of  her  treasure  house, 
the  pockets  of  her  citizens,  were  burst- 
ing with  wealth  that  sought  activity  in 
any  scheme  that  promised  fame  to  the 
mother  country  or  her  sons,  and  suitable 
returns  on  the  investment.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  say,  yet  it  is  true,  that 
the  French  people's  blind  faith  in  him, 
and  the  man's  blind  faith  in  himself, 
were  at  this  time  a  calamity.  A  corps 
of  engineers  who  surveyed  and  reported 
on  the  route  in  1879  did  not  do  their 
duty  honestly,  probably  because  they 
knew  that  De  Lesseps  would  try  to 
build  the  canal  anyway,  and  the  people 
would  stand  by  him.  The  treacherous 
nature  of  the  difficulties  was  not  pre- 
sented; the  cost  was  ridiculously  under- 
estimated; the  benefits  and  returns  were 
enormously  exaggerated.  In  1880  a 
stock  company  was  formed  with  himself 
as  president.  Everybody  was  grandly 
invited  to  become  a  shareholder,  and 
almost  everybody,  in  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing a  participant  in  the  golden  returns, 
accepted  the  invitation.  In  a  short 
time  eighty  million  dollars  were  on  hand 
— it  had  been  promised  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  would  complete 
the  work.  Operations  were  begun  at 
both  ends  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  for 
a  time  all  went  swimmingly.  In  1887 
the  world  was  to  see  the  first  ship  pass 
through  the  great  water-way,  the  perils 
of  Cape  Horn  would  be  forever  past, 
and  French  genius  would  again  be  held 
up  for  the  acclamation  of  mankind. 
The  year  18S4  came,  and  with  it  the 
announcement  that  twelve  miles  were 
already  completed — the  occasion  of  much 
display  and  pomp,  although  the  thought- 
ful must  have  had  serious  reflections  as 
they  realized  that  more  than  half  of 
the     specified     time    had     elapsed,     less 
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than  one-twelfth  of  the  actual  work  had 
been  finished  and  forty  million  dollars 
in  excess  of  what  the  whole  enterprise 
was  to  cost  had  already  been  expended 
in  completing  this  insignificant  fraction 
of  it.  Still  the  faith  of  promoter  and 
people  was  unshaken — reason  had 
deserted  them.  A  commission  that 
went  out  to  investigate  came  back  with 
rose-colored  reports;  the  project  was  in 
every  way  worthy,  De  Lesseps  was  all 
right,  and  more  money  ought  to  be  sub- 
scribed. The  money  was  forthcoming. 
Financiers  and  peasants  were  alike 
persuaded — the  former  to  bring  their 
millions  of  capital,  the  latter  to  draw 
out  their  scanty  savings,  and  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  their  idolized  countryman. 
Even  the  revenues  of  the  church  were 
diverted  to  this  end;  "Peter's  pence," 
the  resources  of  priest  and  sister  of 
charity,  the  funds  of  the  hospitals,  all 
came  flowing  into  the  canal's  coffers. 
When  persuasion  and  exhortation  failed 
to  bring  as  much  as  was  demanded, 
lotteries  were  instituted  and  men's 
cupidity  was  appealed  to  ;  every  resource, 
in  short,  that  ingenuity  could  employ 
to  extort  or  cajole  money  from  the 
people  was  put  to  work.  Meanwhile 
the  months  slipped  into  years;  1887 
came  and  went;  1889  saw  the  whole 
project  discredited  and  work  stopped, 
and  now  with  the  close  of  1802  and  the 
beginning  of  1893   is   the  deluge. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  show  how 
colossal  the  fraud  has  been,  and  to 
understand  it  we  must  cast  ;i  look  al 
the  operations  on  the  Isthmus.  Over 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  there  during  the  years  L880 
L889;  of  this  amount  fifty  millions  being 
used  in  the  construction  and  purchasi 
of  machinery.  A  total  of  twenty  miles 
of  ditch  has  been  dug,  some  of  it  on 
one  side  of  the  Isthmus  and  some  on  the 


other,  but  all  of  it  through  the  low  lands 
adjacent  to  the  coasts.  The  really 
difficult  part  of  the  work,  that  through 
the  mountainous  ridge  in  the  interior, 
has  not  yet  been  touched;  and  of  that 
which  is  done  it  is  said  that  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  preserve  it,  the 
storms  and  other  conditions  of  the 
country  will  in  less  than  a  dozen  years 
leave  not  a  single  trace.  Exclusive  of 
the  machinery,  which  could  never  have 
cost  honestly  more  than  two-thirds  the 
amount  above  given,  it  is  believed  not 
that  there  is  work  to  show  for  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  dollars — all  the  rest, 
some  ninety  or  a  hundred  millions, 
has  been  deliberately  squandered,  mis- 
applied, stolen  ! 

That  the  exposure  has  come  so  lately 
needs  a  word  of  explanation.  Its  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  as  disgraceful  as 
any  others  in  the  monstrous  swindle,  for 
they  are  a  story  of  criticism,  suppressed 
by  wholesale  bribery,  the  stain  of  which 
attaches  to  the  government,  the  press, 
and  the  canal  promoters  equally. 
When  the  company  went  into  liquidation 
in  1888,  and  the  populace  at  last  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  their  faith  and  their 
funds  had  been  misplaced,  it  was 
expected  that  the  light  would  be  turned 
on.  But  there  was  money  enough  left 
to  buy  the  silence  of  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  speak — nay  even  to  gain  then 
favor  for  new  plans  of  spoliation. 
This,  however,  was  not  permitted  to 
take  place.  A  report  which  should 
have  been  made  before  the  first  shovel 
fu]  of  dirt  was  thrown,  has  ,ii  last  been 
brought  forth,  not,  however,  until  the 
French  ministry  was  overthrown,  the 
government  brought  to  the  brink  ol 
ruin  and  the  republic  itself  imperiled. 
A  mote  sensational  outburst  than  that 
which  occurred  in  the  French  legislature 

last    November   has   never   been    witnessed 
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in  any  government  in  time  of  peace. 
Fraud  permeated  the  air  of  every  circle 
and  men  knew  not  where  to  turn  to 
find  honesty  in  high  places.  Innumer- 
able arrests  were  ordered,  there  was  a 
scurrying  of  statesmen  hither  and  yon, 
a  sudden  death  or  two,  prosecutions 
involving  the  most  influential  citizens 
— all  this,  and  the  profoundest  and  most 
stupendous  scandal  the  world  ever  saw 
is  brought  up  to  date.  At  this  writing 
the  fate  of  the  chief  conspirators  is  not 
made  known.  One  solemn  object  rising 
out  of  the  general  ruin  moves  our 
sorrow  if  not  our  compassion,  and  that 
is,  blasted,  broken-hearted  De  Lesseps 
tottering  toward  the  grave  with  the 
weight  of  almost  ninety  winters  on  his 
head.  The  Editor. 


A  GLANCE  AT  LIFE. 


How  often  in  our  daily  chat 

We  hear  each  other  say 
I'd  like  to  follow  this  or  that 

Provided  it  would  pay. 
We  strain  our  wits  both  day  and  night 

To  flatter  vain  desire 
And  oft,  when  hope  has  reached  its  height, 

Our  dreams  ol  bliss  expire. 

We  scold  our  luck  and  blame  our  late 

For  running  fast  or  slow ; 
We  get  the  "  blues,"  we  sit  and  prate 

And  dream  of  coming  woe  ; 
We  grope  in  darkness,  lose  our  road 

'Mong  briars  and  thistles  strong 
We  groan  'neath  many  a  crushing  load 

And  wonder  what  is  wrong. 

But  have  you  thought  what's  termed  luck 

Is  often  sent  to  you 
To  try  your  strength,  to  test  your  pluck 

And  see  what  you  will  do  ? 
Blest  is  the  soul  whom  Providence 

So  favors  with  His  love 
As  sends  the  trying  circum  tanee 

His  love  and  faith  to  prove. 

Without  the  grace  of  heav'n  in  store 

We  cannot  vanquish  sin  ; 
With  Christ  to  open  mercy's  door 

We  knock  and  enter  in. 


With  human  wisdom  for  our  guide 
The  mind  is  dazed  and  riven 

With  light  divine,  whate'er  betide, 
We  reach  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Then  let  us  strive  that  we  may  drive 

Our  foolish  whims  away, 
And  seek  to  know  while  here  below 

The  proper  things  that  pay/ 
With  truth  and  right  to  help  our  sight 

Our  gloomy  thoughts  dispel 
With  heaven  near  our  way  is  clear 

And  all  is  safe  and  well. 


J.   C. 


Conscience  sat  at  the  door  of  the 
heart  and  kept  faithful  watch  that  sin 
might  never  enter  there.  But  after  a 
long,  long  while  she  wearied,  as  one 
always  will.  "I  have  been  faithful  so 
long,"  she  said,  "and  sin  has  never 
once  attempted  to  enter,  so  I  might  as 
well  rest  me  a  little  while."  So  she  fell 
asleep;  and  lo !  straightway  came  sin 
and  entered  the  unprotected  door  of  the 
heart.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
conscience  awakened  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  she  was  broken-hearted, 
for  she  knew  that  it  was  too  late,  and 
that  all  her  watching  now  would  be  of 
no  avail.  And  she  roamed  over  the  earth, 
lonely,  and  grieving  always;  and  she 
moaned:  "Oh,  that  I  had  never  slept!" 
And  again,   "Oh,  that  I  had  never  slept!" 


Vassar  College  owes  its  existence  to 
a  woman,  Miss  Lydia  Booth,  a  cousin 
of  the  founder,  Matthew  Vassar.  Mr. 
Vassar  was  planning  a  hospital  on  the 
plan  of  Guy's  hospital,  in  London,  as 
his  bequest  to  the  community,  when 
his  kinswoman  suggested  the  founding 
of  a  college  for  women  which  should 
be  to  them  what  Yale  and  Harvard  were 
to  men.  Immediate  application  was 
made  for  a  charter,  and  in  1861  there 
came  into  being  Vassar  College,  which 
on  each  12th  of  June  celebrates  "Found- 
er's Day." 
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YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


A  Story  of  a  Cow. 

We  once  had  a  cow  that  was  very 
fond  of  apples. 

About  two  years  ago  she  came  very 
near  choking  to  death  with  an  apple  in 
her  throat.  Papa  was  away  from  home 
at  the  time  and  mama  was  sick,  so 
there  was  no  one  to  do  anything  for 
her. 

My  brother  and  sister,  younger 
were  crying,  and  mama  and  I  were 
frightened  that  the  cow  would  die.  Just 
then  one  of  our  neighbors  came  over, 
but  he  could  not  do  anything,  for  the 
cow  kept  running  around  the  house, 
frothing  at  the  mouth  until  she  got  so 
weak  that  she  could  not  stand. 

All  at  cnce  f  thought  1  would  pray. 
So  ray  brother  Willie  and  sister  Vera 
and  I  went  and  asked  the  Lord  to  bless 
the  cow  and  make  her  well.  We  then 
went  and  looked  at  her  and  she  was 
well  sure  enough.  While  we  were  pray- 
ing another  man  came  in  and  held  the 
cow's  head  while  our  neighbor  pushed  a 
broom  handle  down  her  throat  and 
removed  the  apple  so  she  could  get  her 
breath,  and  then  she  was  all   right. 

So  you  see  the  Lord  beard  our 
prayers,  and  if  you  do  right  the  Lord  is 
willing  to  help  you.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pray  if  you  want  the  Lord  to 
bless  you.  But  it  don't  do  any  good  to 
pray  unless  you  have  faith  in  God.  But 
if  you  do  have  faith  in  Him,  He  is 
pleased  with  you. 

I  have  been  learning  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  [ohn,  and  I  find  that  Jesus  told 
Nicodemus  that  unle  is  a  man  be  born  oi 
the  water  ami  of  the  Spirit  he  i  annot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.     This  means 


that  everybody  to  be  saved  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  must  be  baptized  in  water 
and  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  five  months  I  will  be  eight  years 
old,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  be  bap- 
tized. Earle  Ephraim  Jensen. 

Logan,   Cache  County,    Utah. 


On  Our  Ranch. 

My  father  has  a  stock  ranch  near  the 
Colorado  River,  one  hundred  miles  from 
Bluff,  the  place  where  we  live.  I  often 
go  out  there  with   him. 

At  this  ranch  there  is  a  pecidiar  lake, 
about  a  half  a  mile  long.  The  water  is 
clear  and  the  banks  are  perpendicular. 
You  can  see  a  long  ways  down  into  the 
lake,  and  it  locks  like  it  was  bottomless. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  are  found 
crows,  owls,  hawks,  ducks,  snipes, 
herons,  mud-hens,  mocking-birds  and 
many  other  kinds  of  birds.  Of  animals 
there  are  mountain  sheep,  coyotes,  wild 
cats  and  beavers.  Down  the  gulch 
which  runs  into  the  Colorado  River  the 
beavers  made  a  pond  to  swim  in  by 
damming  up  the   creek. 

One  night  while  we  were  asleep  in 
camp  the  coyotes  came  within  ten  feet 
of  our  heads  for  scraps  of  meat  that  we 
had  thrown  away. 

The  mocking-bird  begins  to  sing 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  alternoon.  lie 
sings  and  chatters  and  mocks  nearly 
everything  lie  hears.  One  evening  when 
I  was  in  camp  1  heard  him  singing,  and 
I  tried  to  whistle  like  a  bird,  and  he 
mocked  me. 

I  awoke  one  night  and  heard  him  try- 
ing i k  :\  coyote.      I  got  verj    much 

nitric  ited  in  this  bird  as  well  as  in  man} 
other  birds  and  animals  before  I  came 
home.  Albert  Lyman. 

.  tged  /-'  yea/  >. 

Bluff,   San    I  i  \\  Co. 
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How  I  Was  Healed. 

I  love  to  read  the  Juvenile,  especially 
the  part  which  is  "For  Our  Little 
Folks." 

I  find  many  interesting  stories  and 
some  very  good  sentiments. 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  like  to 
write  for  this  paper,  and  tell  my  little 
friends  how  I  have  been  healed  through 
the  power  of  faith.  At  this  time  of 
which  I  will  write  I  had  been  very 
sick,  and  it  seemed  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  getting  well.  I  had  been 
administered  to  by  the  Elders  several 
times,  but  I  still  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  one  afternoon  it  seemed 
there  was  no  hope,  and  my  parents 
were  frantic  with  grief. 

I  could  realize  that  a  change  was  to 
take  place,  and  I  prayed  as  earnestly 
as  I  could.  Then  I  asked  pa  to  bring 
the  Elders  once  more,  which  he  quickly 
did.  They  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and 
then  anointed  me  and  administered  to 
me.  I  watched  every  word  they  said, 
and  when  they  promised  that  I  should 
live,  and  begin  from  that  time  to  get 
better,  I  felt  very  happy  and  felt  it 
would  be  as  they  said.  When  they  took 
their  hands  from  my  head  I  told  my 
parents  that  I  was  better  and  that  I 
would  get  well,  which  I  did.  I  never 
suffered  any  more  pain,  and  in  a  few 
days  I  was  well,  and  have  enjoyed  better 
health  since  then  than  I  ever  had  done 
in  my  life  before. 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many 
I  could  relate  of  the  power  of  faith  and 
the  gift  of  healing. 

I  know  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
hears  and  answers  the  prayers  of  little 
children.  May  E.  James, 

Spanish  Fork,   Utah.  Are  12. 


Test  not  the  tempter's  power. 


ALFRED  EGGERTSON  CLUFF. 

On  Christmas  day  lately  past,  Alfred 
Eggertsen  Cluff,  a  bright  young  lad  of 
Provo,  died  of  diphtheria.  The  boy  is 
spoken  of  by  his  friends  as  having  been  a 
dutiful  and  loving  son.  Some  traits  in 
his  character  are  worthy  of  mention,  and 
might  be  profitably  imitated  by  other 
boys.  He  was  a  lad  who  took  great  and 
active  delight  in  the  primary  association 
and  Sunday  school,  and  who  rarely  ever 
missed  a  Sunday  meeting.  He  was 
industrious  and  economical,  and  from 
his  own  savings  had  $30.00  deposited 
in  the  bank.  From  his  savings  he 
purchased  a  gold  ring  and  presented  it 
to  his  father  on  that  gentleman's  birth- 
day. The  boy  was  unusually  fond  of  his 
mother  and  was  ever  by  her  side,  always 
looking  for  and  doing  that  which  he 
thought  would  please  her  best.  He  had 
been  a  student  of  the  B.  Y.  Academy, 
faithful  and  a  hard  worker  in  his  studies. 
Master  Cluff  was  employed  at  the  Provo 
Co-operative  Store  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  employer,  Albert  Jones, 
Esq.,  speaks  of  him  as  follows: 

"Alfred!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"O,  Alfred,  isn't  it  time  for  the  mail?" 

"Going  right  now,   sir." 

"O,  Alfred,  jump  on  your  wheel  and 
catch  the  superintendent  before  he  takes 
the  train,  and  give  him  this." 

"All  right,  sir,   I'll   catch  him." 

"Alfred,  let's  sprinkle  the  floor,  and 
sweep  out.  " 

"I  was  just  thinking  it  needed  it,  sir." 

"Has  Alfred  got  the  mail?" 

"Where's  Alfred?  Alfred!  Alfred!  O, 
Alfred!" 

"Such  were  the  calls  and  answers  once 
heard  at  the  co-operative  store;  and 
every  clerk  thought  the  boy  was  there 
to  help  him,   and  him    alone.      To    their 
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every  call  a  quick    and    ready    response  I 
was     rendered.        The     boy     seemed     to  | 
anticipate  the    need    of    his    assistance; 
each    call     was    answered;     and    all    the 
various  tasks  were  obediently  and  cheer- 
fully executed. 

"No  doubt  arose  as  to  the  prompt 
execution  of  orders  given  to  him ;  no 
fear  of  his  safety,  whether  on  his  wheel 
or  driving  old  Jim  or  John  on  the 
delivery.  Alfred  was  there,  and  never  a 
doubt  arose  as  to  his  ability  to  do  the 
tasks  assigned,  or  of  the  safety  of  the 
property  in  his  care. 

"His  father  calls  at  the  store — a 
minute's  conversation  with  the  boy; 
but  before  he  leaves,  the  bearded  face 
must  bow  to  receive  the  kiss  of  Alfred, 
dutiful,  kind  and  loving,  in  him  was 
embodied  child,  boy  and  man. 

"First,  the  child,  with  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  sobbing  aloud  as  he 
calls  to  say  good  bye,  for  a  brief  visit 
to  other    friends;     now   the    boy,     active 


and  strong,  full  of  vigor,  boyish  push 
and  play — there  he  is  pitching  shoes 
from  the  packing  case  outside  in 
through  the  open  window  of  the  shoe 
room,  laughing  aloud  in  hearty  boyish 
glee,  when  the  clerk  within  fails  to  catch 
the  package  so  quickly  thrown. 

"And  now  the  man,  his  young  brow 
knit  in  thought  and  rapid  calculation, 
as  sitting  at  the  register  he  gives  out 
change  to  the  clerks  in  quick  succession 
as  a  rush  of  customers  spur  him  on  to 
secure  their  trade.  And  again  the  man, 
mature  and  sedate,  when  his  young 
voice  is  heard  in  prayer,  invoking  our 
Heavenly  Father's  blessing  upon  the 
gathered  throng  in  our  Tabernacle  at 
the  Primary  Conference;  the  audience 
with  bowed  heads  dwell  upon  his  words, 
and  say  in  their  hearts,  the  voice  is  the 
voice  of  a  child,  but  there  isTembodied 
in  his  supplication  interests  the -weight 
of  which  would  justify  the  pleading  of  a 
man  with  his   Maker. " 


COME,     JOIN     WITH     ME. 


Song  for  Little  Folks. 


Musio  by  Minnih  E.  Owens. 
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Come,  Join  with  me,     to     sing  and  praise,  Our    heav'nly  Fath-ers 
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THE   SABBATH. 
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Words  and  Music  by  H.  H.  Petersen. 
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The     Lord  has    com-mand-ed     me, 

A        day  when  in    peace    I      can 

When  foes  reigned  tri-umph-ant,   and 

O,      Fath  -  er     in     heav-en!    wilt 
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day,    Each  hour  brings  me  near  -  er           a 
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A  THRIFTY  FAMILY. 

'Twas  a  bitter  cold  morning;  the  new-fnilen  snow 
Had  pierced  every  crack  where  a  suowrlake  could  go  ; 
The  stre'ams  were  all  solid,  the  ice  sharp  and  clear ; 
And  even  the  fishes  were  chilly,  I  fear. 
Almost  all  the  wild  creatures  were  troubled  and  cold, 
And  sighed  for  sweet  summer,  the  shy  and  the  hold ; 


But  one  thrifty  family,  as  you  must  know, 
Was  breakfasting  merrily  under  the  snow. 

Close  by  a  tall  tree,  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Which  led  to  a  parlor,  with  leaves  cushioned  round, 
Five  jolly  red  squirrels  were  sitting  at  ease, 
And  eating  their  breakfast  as  gay  as  you  please. 
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The  Through  Car  Line 
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A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Contains  no  Ammonia,  no  Alumn  or  any 

other  adulterant. 
21  -2t> 


All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 


Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Without  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE  201   MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  AgenPPassenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &  T.  A 


YOUNG  BROS. 

QQ     YOUNG  BROS.  CO., 
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-DEALERS    IN- 


Sewing 
LKit  a  WILSON  btjbw  no.  »  J   Machines. 

Manufacturing  Sewing  Machines  a  Specialty. 


CHRSE     BROS.     PIKNOS. 

Packard  Organs, 

Clough  &  Warren  Organs, 

GUITARS,  •  ACCORDEONS,  -^MANDOLINS  •  BANJOS,  •  VIOLINS 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE..       -*~ 

YOUNG  BROS.  C0.,Con3fSSsBS,ng'  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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DOMESTIC  SEWING  mRCHINES 


EC 


THE  flE]M{Y  DIJWOODEY  flflflTlBlE  COMY,  s  jq 

SKLT    LKKE    CITY. 
BABY   CARRIAGES,   REFRIGERATORS, 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  WAULt  PAPER. 
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(t     Wilford  Woodruff.  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 


Zion's  Savings  lOank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  1,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St  ,  Salt  Lake  Cit) . 

Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

WH.  DRIVER  &  SOH, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah 

24-2B 


B.  H.SCHETTLER 

DOES   A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIRES   YOUft    ACCOUNTS. 

«3-Of£"OS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.-m. 
60  S.  East  Temple  St..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

F.Auerbach&Bro., 

Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.  —  One  Price  to  AIL 

F.    AUERBACHT&    BRO. 


Q7HE  new  Chicago  Limited  via  RIO 
GRANDE  WESTERN,  on  and  after 
May  1st,  will  leave  Salt  Lake  at  8 :00  a.  m. 
reaching  Denver  at  9:30  a.  in.  the  next 
morning  and  Chicago  4:00  p.  m.  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Through  Pullman  palace 
sleeping  cars  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
to  Chicago  without  change.  An  elegant 
train  throughout.  The  Atlantic  Express 
leaves  here  at  9:50  p.  m.  as  heretofore. 
Improved  service  to  Eureka  and  Sanpete 
and  Sevier  Valley  points. 


FOR   SKLE    BY 

GEORGE  Q.  CAM  &  SOflS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


m 


26 1 K.  TBOHflS,  28  R.  %  TH0ffiflS,30 1 1  TH0ffiflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SALT  LAKE  JVIUSIC  DEAItEt^S, 
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CO 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  FAMOUS 


ALSO 


Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  with  Qual- 
ty  and  Power. 


ESTEY  RIANO.  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION. 

ESTEY  ORGANS.  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS.  •*•    7«  c"a,'o~uf  pfef.f r' 
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